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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N the Preface to the Fifth 
Volume of this Work, 1 
promiſed another in the courſe 
of this Spring ; and I fulfil my 


promiſe; This manner of in- 


troducing my publication to its 


Readers may, perhaps, be con- _ 
ſidered as aſſuming a conſe- 
quence to which I have no 
right, either from my own me- 
rits, or thoſe of the writings 
which I have given to the 
world, —As to myſelf, I am 

„ . out 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
out of the queſtion ; but, if a 
large, extenſive, and continuing 
ſale can give conſequence to 
any work of literature, this, 
which I have the honour of 


preſenting to the Public, muſt 


certainly poſſefs a conſiderable 
ſhare of it. 


The next Volume will con- 


ftain a Review of modern Ora- 


tory, with a particular and cri- 
tical examination of thoſe men 
| who have afforded: the beſt ex- 
amples of it in our days. 
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J\ HE awe of Death may be 
qualified by certain circum- 
ſtances, but can only be quenched 
in the boſom of hardened villainy 
or ideot inſenſibility. The good con- 
ſider it as a paſſage to their reward; 
the wretched, as a refuge from trou- 
ble; and the aged, as an expected 
end to which their infirmities eon- 
duct them. But, in each of theſe 
ſituations, the idea of an eternal ſe- 
paration from every thing we ſee, 
Vol.. VI. B from 


K 
from all we know and regard, will 
naturally affect the mind with thoſe 
ſolemn impreſſions, which the beſt 
cannot but acknowledge, the moſt 
miſerable will feel, and to which 
the decrepitude of age is not inſen- 


fible. 


It may alſo be obſerved, that, 
while there are circumſtances which 
ſerve to leſſen the awe of a laſt hour, 
there are ſituations which greatly 
increaſe it. When we ſee the rich, 
the great, the young, the virtuous, 

borne to their graves; when we 
behold thoſe ſnatched from beſide 
us, on whom Fortune had poured 
forth her bounties, to whom Power 
had communicated its pre- emi— 
nence, whoſe luſty, blooming years 
teemed 


C 2 19 
ſeemed to mock at Fate, and whoſe 
growing excellence promiſed a life 

of real honour ; our paſſions, how- 
ever ſtrong and impetuous, yield to 
ſerious reflection: with all their 
animation and vivacity, they cannot 
_ obſerve ſuch affect ing events, with- 
out, at leaſt, a temporary forgetful- 
neſs or contempt for the common 
objects of their purſuit, But when 
wealth, greatneſs, youth, and vir- 
tue, ſink together into one grave; 
when he who poſſeſſed them all 
finds a ſudden and an early tomb; 
the mind that poſſeſſes the leaſt par- 
ticle of virtuous ſenſibility, muſt 
turn from every other object, to 
weep over the ſacred duſt, and con- 
template, in all the picty of ſorrow, 
B 2 =. 
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ſo awful an a example of human un- 
. certainty. | 


If any-thing could claim a per- 
manent duration here below, if the 
ſolemn ſentence denounced, from 
the beginning of the world, againſt 
every thing that has life, were ſuſcep- 
tible of mitigarion, it would be in 
favour of conſummate virtue ; more 
eſpecially, when ir poflefled thoſe 
means of extending its benefits which 
wealth, greatneſs, and the full acti- 
vity of intellectual ſtrength, afford 
it. But ſuch an exception is not 
conſiſtent with the general frailty of 
the world, and every thing it con- 
tains. The ſtrength of the ſtrong, 
the power of the mighty, the wiſdom 

* 1 — of 
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of the wiſe, the treaſures of the weal- 


thy, the hopes of youth, and the : 


charms of beauty, compoſe the hour- 


ly triumphs of Fate, and hold forth : 


a continual leſſon to the children of 
men, who are to be the future vic- 
tims of 1 its power. 


Every. thing here below bears the 


mark of inſtability. Wealth, dig- 


nities, and the proudeſt ſhow of 


worldly grandeur, all fink into no- 


thing. Crowns are laid in the duſt; 


and ſceptres broken. Not only kings, 
but kingdoms, ſucceed, as it were, to 


each other; and the world itlelf, 
the vaſt theatre whereon the various 
ſcenes of human vanity have been 


_ exhibited, muſt alſo paſs away. Let 


Ambition turn its ſad contemplation 
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from the mouldering pyramid, and 
conſider the final diſſolution of the 
earth which groans beneath its weight. 
Let not the fading charms of ſhort- 
lived Beauty call forth a figh, which 
the future death of Nature, whoſe vi- 
vitying powers ſeem to promiſe immor- 
tality, more importunately demands. 
Alas! what is a ſinking kingdom, 
when compared with ua periſhing 
world! | 


% The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
: laces, | 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Vea, all that it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 


Leave not a wreck behind.” 


The all-wife Being, who, by the 
decrees of omniſcient providence, 
= mad 


( 

has given us a tranſitory nature, and 
placed us in a tranſitory ſtate, has 
communicated juſt that degree of 
permanence to both, which may be 
neceſſary to impel and excite our vi- 
gilance to purſue the imperfect hap- 
pineſs allotted us here, and to aſſure 
our claim to a perfect happineſs pro- 
miſed us hereafter. Man is guilty 
of great preſumption when he dares 
to utter complaints of his original 
frame and ſituation. To his own 
inconſiderate mind and intemperate 
deſires, he is indebted for the greater 
part of thoſe diſſatisfactions which 
he makes the ſubject of his frequent 
lamentations. Is he not formed a 
periſhable being? Is he not fearfully 
as well as wonderfully made ? Does 
pot every thing around him exhibit 
"Bo a ſcene 
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a ſcene expreſſſy contrived for the 
uſe of a ſhort-lived creature? And 
can he look upon one object, a- 
mong the myriads that ſollicit his 
regard, which has the marks of 
duration ?—Nature, throughout its 
vaſt and various dominion, ſcatters 
the univerſal ſeeds of decay which 
itſelf poſſeſſes: and Art, as it be- 
holds its proudeſt labours, ſighs at 
the ſhock of accident, the power of 
time, and the certain menace of 
future deſtruction. To thoſe idle 
ſpeculations, fruitleſs wiſhes, and 
vain purſuits, which take us out of 
our proper ſphere, and pervert our 
character, we owe much of our fe- 
verer miſeries, 


Man, attentive to the end of his 
| crea- 


. 
creation, and habituated to a conti- 
nual reffection on the circumſtances 
attached to his nature, would be free 
from great part of the error, and eſ- 
cape no ſmall ſhare of diſquietude; 
—he would conſider life, and the 
brighteſt accompaniments of it, as 
a bleſſing lent him for his good, 
and revocable at the will of its au- 
thor : ſenſible of the uncertain te- 
nure by which it is held, he would 
make the beſt uſe of the preſent 
moment, nor dare to repine if 
he were certain that the next would 
be his, laſt. Man is wiſely ſaid to 
be the fabricator of his own miſery. 
Ir is, in reality, he himſelf who 
| makes it, or, at leaſt, gives it that 
form and encreaſe which fill the 


world with ſuch continual but ill- 
| founded 


„ 

founded complaints. The traveller, 

who waſtes his time on the road in 

idle delays and the purſuit of ſha- 
_ dows, muſt blame himſelf, if he does 

not attain the end of his journey. 


Such a variety of matter preſents 
itſelf to me on a ſubject which has 
been ſo often and ſo much better 
conſidered betore, that, to prevent 
repetition as well as perplexity, 

I] ſhall conclude with an obſerva- 
tion ſuggeſted by the wiſeſt of men, 
and confirmed by the experience of 
my own life, That the whole ſcene 
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of human glory, in whatever form 
it may appear, is all Vanity, and, 
what is worſe, Vexation of Spirit; 
and that the only ſolid bleſſing we 
poſſeſs is the little good, and Goa 
D 5 knows 


* 
knows how little it i, that we can 
do to one another. 

Theſe thoughts ſpontaneouſiy a- 
roſe from the ſudden, unexpected, 
and melancholy end of the amiable 
young nobleman, whoſe illuſtrious: 
name is at the beginning of them. 
He was an honour to his rank, his 
country, and his nature, and pro- 
miſed a continuance of the bright 
career he had begun. Poſſeſſed of 
the moſt endearing and noble qua- 

lities, more elevated by the exalted: 
virtues of his mind than by the ho- 
nours of his birth, the hopes of his- 

country were fixed upon him, and 
mankind looked forward with plea- 
ſure to the noble uſe he would 
have made of the wealth and power 
that 
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that muſt have deſcended to him, | 
had it pleaſed the Arbiter of life to 
have extended his to a longer date. 
Human frailty may ſurely be per- 


mitted to lament ſuch a loſs ; and, 
in a degenerate age like our own, 
when examples of virtue are fo rare 
among our rich and noble youth, 


Piety itſelf may ſigh over his tomb, 
without offending againſt that reſig- 


nation which man owes to every 


diſpenſation of his Maker 4c 


* This excellent young nobleman loſt his 


life by a fall from his horſe in the eager- 


neſs of a fox-chace, As the ordinary ef- 
forts of language would tail in doing juſtice 
to his character, | ſha!l content myſelf with 
obſerving, that bis death bas been juſtly con- 
ſidered as a national loſs, I do not pre- 
tend to ſay that it was a misfortune to him, 
but it was certainly a great one to thoſe who 
knew, and of couile loved and honoured 

| him 
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him, that his ſtation was ſo high, and his 
life of ſo much importance, as to thoſe cir- 
cumſtances they muſt attribute the Joſs of it, 
The fall his Lordſhip received was ſo violent 
as to occalion a very ſevere fracture of the 
ſcull, which an immediate operation would 
have preſerved from any fatal conſequences. 
A ſurgeon of the neighbourhood, who hap- 
pened to be on the ſpot, declared the dan - 
ger of its delay, and offered. to perform it; 
but it was thought improper to truſt a pro- 
vincial practitioner in a matter of ſuch great 
_ conſequence: the utmoſt expedition was 
uſed to fetch Meſſrs. Hawkins and Middle- 

ton from London ; but they only arrived to 
confirm the opinion which had already been 
rejected, and to announce the melancholy 
truth, that their aſſiſtance was ſeveral hours 
too late. — The affection of the noble 
widow, and the affecting conſequences of it, 
have been the ſubje& of univerſal pity and 
admiration, In a future part of this work, 
there is a page reſerved for the cciebration 
of her exemplary fidelity, 


The 


E 


* 


The Right Hon. Mr. C— T— —*. 


TT ſeems ordered by the . 
of Providence, that there ſhould | 
be a certain balance in the powers 
and paſſions of men, that they, whom 
it has favoured with an higher de- 
gree of intellectual ſtrength than 
is generally communicated to the 
children of men, might not be able 
to make ſlaves of their fellow-crea- 
tures. This Right Honourable 
Gentleman is a prodigy of talents, 
and poſſeſſes thoſe irreſiſtible charms 


Sire theſe obſervations were made, 
the ſubject of them departed this life, ac- 
companied with the ſincere regrets of the 
nation, who are mortified with the barren 
proſpect of great abilities in the riling nobi- 
hty and men of fortune. 

of 
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of private converſation as well as 
the magic of public eloquence, 
which would draw the world after 
him, if the unſteadineſs of his tem- 
per, and the flexibility of his opi- 
nions, did not act as antidotes againſt 
the powers of his underſtanding and 
the exertion of his abilities. 


Poſſeſſing, as he does, many of 
the qualities which form the ſtateſ- 
man, he may be of very important 
utility to Government, but will ne- 
ver, I fear, acquire the character of 
a great miniſter. His failings,---for 
he poſſeſſes many,---are ſuch as will 
ever prevent him from ſecuring that 
public good opinion which is the 
ground. work and key-ſtone of mi- 
niſterial greatneſs, His talents are 
a acknow- 


C 
acknowledged as univerſally as they 


are admired. In the article of in- 


tellectual gifts, the firſt men of this 


kingdom, where Heaven has not 


been ſparing of mental ability, re- 
tire from the conteſt, and yield the 


ſuperiority to him. But though all 
regard him with wonder, it is not 
unmingled with pity; and, while 
all parties are ready to embrace 


him, none will honour him with 


their confidence. They wiſh to re- 
ceive his ſupport, they are elated 
with the eclat of his name, but they 


will not ſubmit to him as a leader, 


leſt, in the hour of danger, of ca- 
price, or of temptation, he might be 
induced to deſert them. Thus is 


he under the mortifying and diſ- 


graceful neceſſity of acting a ſubor- 
dinate 


„ 


dinate part in the theatre of poli- 


tics, becauſe he cannot be truſted 


with the conduct of the piece; and 


— 


is thus obliged to follow men who 


are his inferiors in every thing, but 


the ſimple virtues of zeal, ſteadineſs, 
and integrity. 


A levity of character, in the lan- 
guage of the world, is an happy 
one, as it is calculated to beguile 
the weariſome hours of life, and 
make them paſs haſtily away; but 
it is totally deſtitute of that ſenſi- 


bility which makes us intereſted in 


our own actions as well as thoſe of 
others, and is the parent of that 
zeal which can alone bear the 
mind, in ſpite of difficulties and 
oppoſition, to the attainment of 
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gteat and important objects. This 
levity of mind pervades every part 
of Mr. T-—'s life. He does nat 
appear to feel any great anxiety but 
for the incenſe of the moment. To 
enjoy a tranſient gleam of vanity, 
friends, connections, principles, and 
even the ſolid honours gf future 
fame, are ſacrificed without the 
forms of regret. With ſuch an un- 
happy diſpoſition, the ardor of zeal 
with which he ſometimes enters 
into the conduct of plans and the 
ſupport of meaſures, muſt naturally 
be expected to evaporate in doubt 
and inconſiſtency. When be deli— 
vers his ſentiments in Parliament, 
his audience are often incapable of 
divining his intentions; they are 
frequently at a loſs to determine 
Which 


d 

which ſide he means to embrace; 
and, perhaps, he may himſelf be de- 

termined, by cireumſtances which 
ariſe during 'the courſe of his own 
ſpeech, how he ſhall conclude it. 
He fixes attention by the ingenuity 
of his debate, the power of his lan- 
guage, the brilliance of his thoughts, 
and the variety of his matter; but 
he often keeps the deciſive opinion 
in a kind of equal balance, till, tired 
with the alternate applauſe of each 
expecting party, he arrives at the 
concluding period. His moſt ſeri- 

dus arguments, therefore, often fail 
of their effect; for, whatever may 
be their force, the doubts of his 
hearers, who know his capacity to 
make the worfe appear the better 
reaſon, continually accompany them, 


C2. and 
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«and conviction itſelf, when it flows 


from his perſuaſions, becomes ſuſ- 
pected in the boſom even of thoſe 
who receive it. Thus this extra- 

„„ ordinary 


This obſervation was fully illuſtrated in 

a very celebrated ſpeech of this gentleman at 
the time when he was informed of hi: fa- 
ther being at the point of death; a circum- 
ſtance to which he repeatedly alluded, in the 
courſe of his debate, in ſomeu hat like the 
following words: have the feelings of 


nature, and at this moment a venerable 


1 parent is at the laſt ſad ſcene of lite ;---at 
4 this moment my affections urge me to pay 
40 my laſt ſad duties to him, to cloſe his 


eyes, and receive the patriarchal blefſing: 
but my country calls me here, and I obey 


%% her call. 1 have the feulings of nature, 
but thoſe of a citizen have a ſuperier 


— 


« claim; they will abſorb even thoſe of a 


„ ſon: the latter may wring his heart, but 

% the former muſt be obeyed; and thug 1 
% manifeſt my obedience to them,” This 
- eratorical flight, or, as it bas been wittily 


called, 


7 


„ 

ordinary man is more than half loſt 

to ſociety by a fondneſs for empty 
founds, and preferring the hear-bims * 

of the day to the ſolid--honours of 
laſting celebrity“. 7 


16 


called, this parliamentary *rond-au, however 
it might be admired by his ſenatorial au- 
dience, did not come home to the boſoms- 
of thofe who knew the ſpeaker, and the 

terms upon which he and his father had 
long lived. The pathetic apoſtrophe; how» 
ever, had its effect upon the- gallery, for 
which perhaps it was orivinalty deſigned, and 
drew forth tears from the eyes, aud many 
a white handkerchief from the pockets, 0 
ladies who were aſſembled there. 


8 Ameng other of the graver virtues which » 
were not poſſeſſed by this gentleman, was 
a2 firm, manly courage. It is alſo well known 
that the great object of his political dread, 
though he had fometimes ventured to op- 
poſe him, was Mr. Pitt, who was ſtill in 
the Houle of Commons at the period un- 


63: : der - 


„ 
If, however, the advances of more” 
mature life ſhould give a new form 


der conſideration, That great Commoner 
was afflicted with a very ſevere fit of the 
gout, at a time when ſome propofitions were 
to be made in Parliament unfavourable to 
the conduct of the German war, which he 
had adopted. It was univerſally ſuppoſed 
that he was incapable of attending the de- 
bates of that day, in which Mr, T— — took 
an active, and, to all appearance, a deciſive 
part againſt continental engagements; but, 
zas he was ſpeaking with uncommon 

eloquence and ability, Mr, P— was 
brought into the houſe, covered with flan- 
nels, and in a ſtate of much corporal afflic- 
tion and weakneſs, Mr. T—-— continued: 
his ſpeech for ſome time according to the 
tenor in which he had begun it; when, ob- 
ferving that he had uſed every argument: 
which, in his opinion, could be ſuggeſted: 
againſt the meaſures which were the ſubject. 
of that day's confideration, he veered ſud-- 
denly io the oppoſite quarter, entreated the 
Attention of the Houſe to what might be 
T urged: 


5 


(. 3-9 
and colour to his diſpoſitions if” 
an ambition for real greatneſs ſhould- 

_ ariſe and diſſipate the meteors- of | 
fancy and caprice which have hi- 
therto played around and leſſened 
his character; we may yet behold, 
: in this wonderful man, the greateſt 
miniſter that has ever directed the 
machine of the Britiſh empire“. 
5 W 


urged on the other ſide of the queſtion, and, 
wich an ingenuity and readineſs of reaſon- 
ing unparalleiled, he overturned every ar- 
gument he had juſt employed; when he 
ſat down, ſatisfied that he had given a ſpeci- 
men of his abilities, whoſe ſplendor would 
obſcure the diſhonourable uſe he had made. 
of them, and fave him from the 1aſh of that 
commanding orator, whoſe words would 
have made him tremble, if he had not fled- 
to this extraordinary refuge for protection. 
* Whether Mr. T——, if he had lived, 
would have fulfilled this prophecy, muſt re- 
. K main 
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OURAGE and Generoſity are 


noble and concomitant Virtues, 


but they do not alone form a great cha- 


racter: 


main a matter for conjecture; but his 
death was, at all events, a great loſs to his 
country. He had paid a moſt aſſiduous at- 


tention to the hiſtory of our colonies, and 


had made himſelf maſter of that intricate 
dut moſt important ſubject. It was he who 
ſuggeſted the ncceſſity of a third Secretary. 
of State for the colony department; and I 
have been credibly informed that it was an 
ardent wiſh of his heart to have had that 
poſt created in his time, and to have been 
himſelf the firſt who ſhould be honoured with 
its appointment. This meaſure, as is well 
known, took place ſome years after his. 
death, but under circumſtances which, tho 
he was the cauſe of them, he could not fore- 


fee. He was, unfortunately, the re- producer 


of the fatal ſcheme of taxing America, that 
7 | has; 


EY 


rafter : Gravity, Firmneſs, and Judg- 
ment, muſt aid the more ſplendid 


quali- 


das involted this country in the preſent 


moſt expenſive and unnatural war, and 


which, perhaps, if his life had been ſpared, 


he would have found the means to prevent. 


As this gentleman was a character of no 
common figure in the eye of mankind, and 


as he is no more, 1 ſhall venture to borrow 


the remarkable deſcription-of him which the 
greateſt orator of this day gave in the Houſe 
of Commons. It is hardly to be parallelled 


in any language for ſtrength, delicacy, and 


truth; and though, in my editorial capa- 
city, I may be acting imprudently, as my 


author muſt greatly ſink in the compariſon, 7 
Eſhall make no apology for inſerting it, and 


I' truſt the reader will think I want none. 
— Speaking of Charles Townſhend, Mr. 
Burke proceeds,“ In truth he was the 
& delight and ornament of this Houſe, and 


ce the charm of every private ſociety which 


be honoured with his preſence. Perhaps 
e there never aroſe in this, nor any other 
country, a- man of a more pointed and 


* finiſned 
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qualities to give a perfection to hus- 
man - nature that few attain, and 
which 


% finiſhed wit, and, where bis paſſions were 
not concerned, of a more refined, exqui- - 
es fire, and penetrating judgment. If he 
had not fo great a ſhare, as ſome have 
* had who flouriſhed formerly, of know- 
_ * ledge long treaſured up, he knew, better- 
* by far than any man I ever was acquaint- 
ed with, how to bring together, within a 
% ſhort time, all that was necetiary to eſta- 
« bliſh, to illuſtrate, and to decorate that 
„ fide of the queſtion he ſupported. He 
** ſtated his matter ſkilfully and powerfully. 
« He particularly exceiled in a moſt lumi- 
nous explanation and diſplay of his ſubject; 
« His ſtyle of argument was neither trite nor 
* vulgar, ner ſubtle and abſtruſe. He hit the 
« Houle juſt between wind and water; and, 
not being troubled with too anxious a zeal' 
« for any matter in queſtion, he was never 
& more tedious or more carneſt, than the pre- 
% conceived opinions and preſent temper 
* of his hearers required, to whom he was 


© always in perfect uniſon, He conformed 
* pad 


7 


which leaves this popular nobleman 
far behind. He poſſeſſed thoſe diſ- 
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poſitions: 


exactly to the temper of the Houſe; and 
be ſeemed. to guide, becauſe he was al- 
ways ſure to follow it.” | | 
, There are many young members, ſuch 


of late has been the rapid ſucceſſion of 


public men, who never. ſaw that prodigy 
Charies Townſbend, nor, of courſe, know 
what a ferment he was able to excite in 
every thing by the violent ebullition of: 
his mixed virtues and failings ; for fail- 
ings he undoubtedly had; many of us 
remember them, But he had no failings. 
which were not owing to a noble caule;. 
to an ardent, generous, perbaps an im- 
moderate pafſion for fame; a paſſion. 
which is the inſtin of all great ſouls. _ 
He worſhipped that: goddeſs whereſoever 
ſhe appeared, but he paid his particular 
devotions to her in her favourite habita- 
tion, in her choſen temple, the Houſe of 
Commons, He was truly the Child of 
the Houſe, He never did, thought, or 


ſaid, * thing but with a view to you. 
| &« He 


( 
poſitions which never fail to enſure - 
public eſteem, but ſeldom command 
reſpect. | 


„He every day adapted himſelf to your 
* diſpoſition, and adjuſted himſelf before 
eit as at a looking: glaſs. 
„% He had obſerved, indeed it could not 
& eſcape him, that ſeveral perſons, infi- | 
6e nitely his inferiors in all reſpects, had 
«© formerly rendered themſelves conſiderable 
in this Houſe by one method alone. They 
« were a race of men, who, when they role 
in their place, no man living could di- 
vine, from any known adherence to par- 
* ties, to opinions, or to principles,---from 
% any order or ſyſtem in their politics, or 
“ from any ſequel or connection in their 
„ ideas, what part they were going to take 
in any debate. It is aſtoniſhing how 
* much this uncertainty, eſpecially at crT- 
e tical times, called the attention of all par- 
« ties on ſuch men :---all eyes were fixed 
on them, all ears open to hear them; 
«* each party gaped and looked alternately - 
L for their vote, almoſt to the end of their 
28 ſpeeches. While the houſe hung in the 
„ uncer- 
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rreſpect. The crowd is uſed to fa- 


your him with its applauſe ; but 


there is a certain air of familiarity. in 


beſtowing it, that takes off all ap- 
pearance of veneration. 


«£5 


The open countenance -and gene- 
1 rous 


uncertainty, now the hear-hims roſe from 


this ſide, now they -Te-bellowed from the 


other; and that party, to whom they 


fell at length from their tremulous and 
dancing balance, always received them 


in a tempeſt of applauſe.” 


The fortune of ſuch men was a tempta- 


tion too great to be reſiſted by one, to 
whom a ſingle whiff of incenſe with-hetd 


gave much greater pain than he received 


delight in the clouds of it which daily 
roſe about him from the prodigal ſuper- 


ſtition of innumerable admirers. He 


was a candidate for contradictory honours, 
and his gre:t aim was to make thoſe agree 
in admiration of him who neter agreed 
in any-thing elſe.“ 


1 J 


rous look of L— G — are ſuf- 
| ficient to awaken the moſt favoura- 
ble prepoſſeſſions; and they are true 
pictures. of his mind: Hypocriſy 
can not be numbered among his 
failings; but a near approach diſco- 
vers that careleſſneſs and inattention 
to every thing beyond the preſent 
hour, which renders him the conti- 
nual dupe of the bad people who 
ſurround him. | 


A man, whoſe temper 1s particu- 
larly diſpoſed to convivial mirth 
and jovial ſociety, cannot make up 
His party with men of worth and 
underſtanding ; neither their reaſon 
nor conſtitutions will admit of en- 
gagements which proceed in riot 
and end in exceſs. He muſt there- 
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3 
fore have recourſe to ſuch as are at- 
tached to fimilar pleaſures, and, 
from ſome motive or other, into 
which he does not examine, will 
go any lengths to contribute to his 
amuſement or afford him ſatisfac- 
tion. Such people lead him, as 
often as poſſible, to that careleſs, un- 
conſcious ſtate, when his honour 
would be readily pledged to pro- 
miſes, which, though made with- 
out thought, and in the moment of 
intoxication, are not to be retracted 
on the return of ſoberneſs and re- 
flection. 


Avarice is ſuch a deteſtable vice, 
that any quality of the mind, how- 
ever weak or diſgraceful, which is 


in oppoſition, to it, aſſumes an ami- 
able 


tn) EE 
-able appearance. While the eove- 
tous man is followed by the exe - 
crations of his fellow. creatures, the 
ſpendthrift, who ruins himſelf, and 
reduces his family to beggary by a 
generous extravagance, if no fla- 
grant act of baſeneſs appears, is ge- 
nerally conſidered with a reſpect- 
ful commiſeration. It is a matter 
of great difficulty to preſerve a true 
medium between the impulie of 
good nature and the ſuggeſtions of 
ſelf- love; but, without attaining, in 
a certain degree, the happy power of 
regulating the effuſions of bene vo- 
lence as well as the caution of ſelf- 
intereſt, a good heart muſt be con- 
-tinually baffled in its defigns, and 
the power of bleſſing be moſt grie- 
vouſſy perverted. 
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| Popular 


5 = Popular characters frequently 


< 89 


ſanctify a conduct which would be 
- univerſally condemned in the prac- 
tice of ordinary individuals. The 
man who throws money by hand- 
fuls to a mob, and, for every peti- 
tioner, puts his hand mechanically 
do his pocket, while there is a gui- 
nea left, without a ſingle enquiry 
concerning the object of his bounty, 
will find numerous admirers; but, 
whatever his ſituation in life may 
be, he will convey no very favour- 
able impreſſions of his underſtand- 
ing to a reflecting obſerver. If, 
however, it ſhould be known that 
his private affairs were diſarranged, 
that he was involved in debt, and 
that the honeſt creditor comes in 
vain to his door for a juſt demand, 
Vol. VI. * - amidſt 


EE ̃ _ 

' ---amidft all bis idle generoſity, 
ſomething more than Folly may 
juſtly be imputed to his inconſide- 
rate conduct. 2 


I fear this nobleman's character 
will anſwer, in ſome degree, to this 
deſcription. He ſeems to act al- 
ways from the careleſs impulſe of 
the moment, without thought for 
the future. He is a brave, gene- 
rous ſoldier, but by no means an 
eminent commander in chief. In 
his political career he is changeful 
and indeciſive ;-—wiſhes to take a 
right part, but does not purſue the 
means to diſcern it, or, when di- 
ſcerned, wants a ſufficient firmneſs 
of principle to follow his conviction. 
He certainly has many attractive 
. qualities; 
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qualities; - even his failings are of 
that amiable nature as to be ſome- 
times miſtaken for virtues. It is 
impoſſible not to love him, but, I 
fear, there is too little reaſon to re- 
vere him. — After all, he has no 
pretenſions to the character of a 


Great Manx. 3 


* There is a tincture communicated to 
theſe obſervations which I did not expect, 
though I cannot accuſe the writer of them of 
injuſtice. It never appeared to me that Lord 
Granby was a Great Man, When he was 
acting the part of a jovial landlord, at an 
hunting ſeat in the country, he ſeemed to be in 
a ſphere more congenial to his character than 
when placed at the head of an army. Prince 
Ferdinand, it is true, was of a different opi- 
nion; but he had his reaſons, and the people 
of England have paid for them, It is with 
concern J diſſent from the merit generally 
given to this nobleman; but I never could 
Aiſcover in him more chan a frolie generoſity, 
ws which 


„n 
* 0 8. 


"HERE is no claſs or charac- 
ter of men who more highly _ 
deſerve the applauſe and rewards . 

1 — _ of 


Which had no rational foundation, proceed- 
ed in ſudden, intemperate flaſhes, and never 
exerted itſelf in a ſolid courſe of doing good. 
An eaſy, unſteady temper occaſioned his be- 
ing continually at the mercy of the hungry 
= ſycophants who fed upon his purſe and his 
_ * honour. His perſonal courage is wil.ingly 
'E Z acknowledged : he was as brave as his- 
{ſword ; but he did not poſſeſs a degree of 
military knowledge ſuperior to the command 
of a regiment. he opportunity 
which here preſents itſelf of doing juſtice 
to his ſon, the preſent Duke of Rutland, 
mall not eſcape me, and it is with pleaſure 
that I] record it.— The very firſt act of pow-_ 
er his Grace pertormed on his ſucceſſion to 
the eſtates of his family, was to order a large 
proportion of the revenues to be applied 
| __ yearly 


'C. 9-2 

of this country, than thoſe who have 
extended its naval glory. It is to 
the ſailor that Great Britain is in- 
debted for the preſervation and en- 
largement of its dominions, and the 
permanent fruits of war and victory. 
Defended by her floating caſtles, ſne 
never loſes the ſymbols, or even the 
realities, of peace. Her huſband- 
men till their ground, fearleſs of any 
inroads from hoſtile neighbours : 
her citizens are not alarmed leſt 


yearly towards the payment of his father's. 
debts, and to be continued, without inter- 
ruption, till the whole are fully diſcharged. 
Such an act of generous juſtice deſerves the 
applauſe of mankind, But, alas! ſuch vir- 
txous deeds as this do not, very often, reach 
beyond thofe who! immediately feel the be- 
nefits of them; while a few publie flights of 
igle extravagance ſhall eſtabliſh a reputation 

| o gencroſity for ever. | 


D 3 their 


© 

their domeſtic property ſhould be- 
come the prey of violence and ra- 
pine; nor are her cities begirt with 
the miſerable parade of ramparts 
and circumvallations, which, in con- 
tinental nations, cloath even peace 
with the habiliments of war. Hap- 
py are her people, beyond the reft 
of the inhabitants of the earth ! 


But, if we wave, for a moment, 
the primary importance of the naval. 
character to the State, and govern 
our ſentiments by the proportion of 
rewards to the dangers and labours 
of ſervice, the duty of remuneration 
to the ſailor will appear, from every 
conſideration, to be a moſt natural 
and unavoidable obligation. This 
principle animated the nation to 

create 


C 


erect the ſuperb aſylum of Green- 
wich, for the reception of its naval 
defenders, when the rage of war had 
unfitted them for future ſervice, or 

enfeebling age conducts them to re- 
poſe. | 


The toils of the camp appear as 
paſtimes, when compared with a ſea- 
man's life. Every convenience and 
comfort that the State can command, 
attends the ſoldier's march : his ſuf- 
ferings are common, eafily borne, and 
ſoon relieved. It is only in the ex- 

tremities of a ſiege, which rarely hap- 
pen, that he experiences the horrors 
and calamity of war. Far different 
is the failor's warfare : the very ele- 
ments are his foes, and he oftentimes 
receives more injury from them than 


DS: from 


0 


from thoſe of his country. He has 
not to contend only with a faithleſs 
ocean, replete with dangers, but with 
the change of climates, with the try- 
ing ſucceffion of burning funs and 
freezing ſkies. He is borne away 
from his friends and native land, con- 
fined to the ſhip in which he fails, 
and deprived of every communica- 
tion that might chear his heart in the 
diſmal moments of his diſtreſs, and 
at the extremities of the globe. The 
\- Hour of combat approaches him with _ 
redoubled danger; and it ſometimes 
proves his lamentable fate to fly from 
the quick approaches of conſuming 
fire, and find a leſs horrid tomb in 
the * n. 


2 be firſt you 80 the infant ſea- 
man's 


(4 


man's life are fatigue and bardſhip : 


removed from a parent's tender care, 


and all the comforts of a protecting 
home, it is his lot to enter upon a 
ſcene where the ſevere diſcipline of 
rigorous inſtruction prepares him to 
bear with reſolution the future toils 
of his profeſſion. The naval officer 
is not the muſhroom of a day— 
be cannot purchaſe from rank to 
rank, but muſt win his way to pro- 
motion by a long progreſs of ſevere 
duty. 


+ 


Whoever is acquainted with the 
fe of this great and gallant com- 
mander, whoſe name ſuggeſted theſe 
reflections, will poſſeſs, in his mind, 
a perfect picture of a failor's pro- 
greſs to reputation and power, He _ 

has 


* 


( 42 ) 
has well won the honours which adorn 
him, and his name will be inſcribed 
in the annals of his country, among 
thoſe. who have enlarged her domi- 
nion and * her glory ., 


Mr. 


* The R—— writer, in the courſe of 
his obſervations, ſeems hitherto to have re- 
ſerved his encomiums for his military offi- 
cers; and it gives me no ſmall pleaſure to 
fiad that there was a moment, when, forget- 


ting his favourite raree-ſhows of Blackheath 


and Wimbledon Common, he had a becoming 


| ſenſe of the ſuperior conſideration due to his 
 _ naval commanders. The character of Ad- 


miral S— — was a natural ſource of thoſe 
obſervations which have ariſen in the conſi- 
deration of it; and a reference being made 


to thar excellent officer's life, as a true re- 


preſentation of a feaman's duty, it becomes 


mee to inſtruct the reader, as well as I am a- 


ble, in the principal circumſtances of ir. 
Mr. 8— — entered early into the Royal 


xy , and was ſo diſtinguiſhed 2 that judge 
of 


©: 4459 
Mr. $— Joao, 


HERE are a certain ſet of men 
whom the moſt uncourtly poli- 


ticians have thought neceſſary to live 
| about 


of naval merit, the late Lord Anſon, as to 
be appointed, on his recommendation, firſt 
Lieutenant of his own fhip, the Centurion, 
when be failed on the celebrated expedition 
to the South Seas, in 1740. In February, 
1741, during their ſtay at Port St. Julian, 
on the coaſt of Patagonia, which was occa- 

toned by an accident that happened to the 
Tryal's main-maſt, Mr. S—— was pro- 
moted, by the Commodore, to the command 
of that ſloop, in the room of Captain Cheap, 
removed to the Wager. In his paſſage round 
Cape Horn, out of his complement of eigh- 
ty men, he buried twenty; and, arriving at 
the Iſland of Juan Fernandes, all its bays 
and creeks were, by Mr. Anſon's orders, 
more particularly examined by Captain 
8— —, than they had hutherto been. The 
Spaniards 


o 
about a court; perſons of à charac- 
ter too high to be entirely neglected, 
„„ 


Spaniards, taken ſoon after in a prize by the 
Centurion, were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the 
Tryal Sloop at anchor, and that, after all 
their fatigues, the crew could have fo ſoon 
_ refitted ſuch a veſſel on the ſpot 5 nor would 
they believe -that ſuch a bauble could paſs 
round Cape Horn, when the beſt ſbips were 
frequently obliged to put back. On Sept. 
18, 1741, Captain S— —, being diſpatched 
on à cruize off Valparaiſo, took a large mer- 
chantman of 600 tons, bound to that port 
from Callao : but, to balance this ſucceſs, 
the Tryal ſoon after ſprung both her maſts, 
and beſides was ſo leaky, that, on joining, 
the Commodore, he found it neceſſary to 
take out her people and deſtroy her, and, in 
ber ſtead, appointed her prize to be a fri- 
gate in his Majeſty? 8 ſervice, mounting 20 
guns, manning her with the Tryal's crew, 
and renewing the commiſhons of Captaift 
S— — and the other officers. No ſooner 
was he poſſeſſed of his new frigate, called 
the Tryal's Prize, than he was diſpatched 
; : | | ; O0 


4 


but not of ſufficient importance to 


be very yy regarded; whoſe aſ- 


fiſtance 


on a cruize off the high land of e 
in company with the Centurion's prize, 


where, however, they had no ſucceſs; ſo 


proceeding down the coaſt to the ndeneyiny 
of Maſca, they joined the Commodore on 
the zd of November. From that time till 


April following, Captain S— — kept com- 


pany with the Commodore; but, at length, 
the whole numbers on board the ſquadron 
not amounting to the complement of a fourth 


rate man of war, it was agreed te deſtroy 
the Tryal's and other prizes, and to rein- 
force the Glouceſter with the beſt part of 
the crews ; and accordingly, on the 27th f 


April, they were towed aſhore, and ſcuttled 
in the harbour of Chequetan. 


Soon after the Centurion's arrival at Ma. 


cao, in China, in November, 1742, Captain 
S— — took his paſſage for England, on 
board a Swediſh ſhip, charged with diſ- 
patches from the Commodore, and arrived 
in the Downs in May, 1743. By this cir- 
cumſlance he loſt the great emoluments that 


attended | 


1 
fiſtance may not be much wanted a8 


friends, but who are to be in ſome 

degree 
attended the capture of the Manilla Galleon, 
in the month of June following. In March, 
1745, he was appointed to the command of 
- the Sandwich, of go guns, but had no op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf till Octo- 
ber 14, 1747, when, being commander of 
the Yarmouth, of 54 guns, in the ſquadron. 
of Admiral Hawke, he had a great ſhare in 
the victory of that day, takiog the Neptune 
and Monarque, both ot 74 guns; and, though 
he had 22 men killed aud 70 wounded, he 
gallantly propoſed to the Captains Sau— 
marez and Rodney, to purſue the two ſhips 
that eſcaped, which they in conſequence 
overtook, engaged, and would hare taken, if 
the death of Saumarez had not occaſioned his 


* ſhip to haul her wind, and do no more ſer- 


vice. In May, 1752, Mr. S— — failed as 
Commodore, in the Penzance of 40 guns, 
to protect the Newfoundland fiſhery, with 
inſtructions alſo to look for a ſuppoſed ifland 
in lat. 49, 40. long. 24, 30. trom the Li- 
zard ; in which —_— he tailed of ſucceſs, 
as 


( 

degree feared, as being qualified to 
be troubleſome enemies. Theſe men, 

, though 


as Commodore Rodney had dove before. In 
April, 1754, he was appointed Treaſurer of 
Greenwich Hoſpital, an office which on his 
further promotion he religned ; and, in the 
Parliament that met in the month of May in 
the ſame year, he was returned for Heydon, 
in Yorkſhire, by the intereſt ef his great and 
ever faithful friend Lord Anſon. In March, 
1755, a war being apprehended, Mr. S—— 
was appointed to the command of the Prince, 
a new ſhip of go guns; and, in June, he 
treated with great magnificence on board 
the nobility who came to ſee the firings of 
the fleet on the anniverſary of the King's 
acceſſion. In June, 1756, on advice being 
received of the miſconduct of Admiral Byng 
off Minorca, a large proportion of flag offi 
cers was made on purpole to include Mr. 
8 —, and he w:s immediately ſent to the : 
Mediterranean, as Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
with Sir Edward Hawke, who returning to 
England in Januarr, 1757, the ſole com- 
mand devolved on him. [n February, 1759, 
Z : he 


| though not capable of doing much, 
are capable of doing ſomething; and 
are 


he was appointed Vice - Admiral of che Blue, 
and, on the 19th of the ſame month, ſailed 


from Spithead, on board the Neptune, of 


90 guns, with General Wolfe, as chief na- 
val officer on the expedition againſt Quebec, 
the ſucceſs nf which is ſo well known, and 
conferred ſo much honour on both the com- 
manders. Returning from that glorious 
conqueſt with General Townſhend, he was 
informed, in the Chops of the Channel, that 
the Breſt fleet was ſailed, on which the Ad- 
miral formed the gallant reſolution of going 
to join Sir Edward Hawke, though without 
orders; but that affair was decided before 
his arrival. His reception in England was 
ſuch as he deſerved : he was immediately 
made Lieutenant-General of Marines, and 
received the thanks of both Houſes of Par- 
 liament. On the 21ſt of May, 1760, he 
failed from St. Helen's, in the Neptune, to 
take the command of the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean; and, on the 26th of the ſame 
nv, 1761, he was 2 a Knight of 
the 


0400 
axe, by many degrees, ſuperior to that 
mechanical cohort of miniſterial ſol- 
diery, 


the Bath. In October, 1762, Sir O S 
was advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
of the White; and in September, 1766, hav- 
ing ſome time poſſeſſed a ſeat at the Admi- 
ralty Board, he was ſworn of the Privy 
Council, and appointed Firſt Lord of the 


5 Admiralty ; which poſt he held but a ſhort 


time, under the motley and tranſient Admi- 
niſtration of that day. In October, 1770, he 
was promoted to be Admiral of the Blue, 
and was choſen a fourth time for the Bo- 
rough of Heydon, having alſo for ſome time 
repreſented the town of Plymouth, 
Such are the principal circumſtances of the 
active, laborious, and honourable life af 
this brave and experienced commander. He 
died of the gout in his ftomach, at his houſe 
in Spring Gardens, December the 7th, 17753 
and, to compleat the public eſtimony of his 
merit, within five hours after his death, two 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters for vir- 
tue and eloquence in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, receiving the 9 account of 

Vol. VI. E EE his 


E 
diery, who, beipg no more than the 
figures of a cheſs- board, are moved 
about at will, and on whom the con- 
duct of the game is not to be charged. 
Since ſuch men are neceſfary,---and 
I wiſh, from my heart, that they were 
the only evils which are neceſſary to 
Government, it is prudent to ſelect 
thoſe whoſe underſtandings elevate 
them above the rankof time-ſerving ſy- 
cophants ; and who, though they may 
be conſidered, by rigid politicians, as 


his death in attendance upon their duty there, 
took the molt immediate opportunity to pay 
the laſl tiibute due to his great character, 
by a public eulogium of it, which awakened 
the ſenſibility and received the applauſe of 
every hearer, — His remains were privately 
interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, near the mo- 
nument of General Wolfe, his brother of 


the War, 


proſti- 


. 
proſtituted eharacters, are not with» 
dodut ſome degree of reputation, from 


the demeanour and occupations of 
their private life. 


Whatever motives may have in- 
duced ſuch men to enter into the 
ſervice of Government, or whatever 
principles may have directed them in 
their political career, I have found 
many of them capable of real grati- 
tude and fincere attachment. Length 
of connection, attended with favour, 
will have ſmall effect on minds not 
of the ſofteſt mould, where habit 
may, perhaps, operate more power- 
fully than ſentiment ; but in men 
of liberal education, and an enlarged 
way of thinking, it will never fail 
to produce the ſincerity of reſpect 
DT „ ml 
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and affection. ] believe this gen- 
tleman to be very firmly attached to 
me and my intereſts. He has been 
content to take a ſubordinate office 
in Government ; and it is with plea- 


ſure that I rank him among the num 


ber of my friends *. 


* Mr. J——, I believe,. never gave a vote 
againſt Government; and is ſuppoſedi to 
know very well what is to be got from a Mi- 
niſter. He is a ſingular man, of tingular 
talents: he wrote an Eſſay on the 88 of 
Evil, which is one kind of performance; 
he has ſince publithed an Eſſay on the inter- 
nal Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which is another kind of performance; and 


he is ſuppoſed to be the author of ſeveral 
little productions, in proſe and verſe, which 


-are neither one nor the other, He 1s a Lord 
of Trade; and it ought to be told for bis 
:honour, that, when the deſtruction of that 
Board was in agitation, in the Houſe of 


Wels 


Commons, and while his unbluſhing brethren 
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IIS noble Lord alſo is, and 
= has ever been, an able and 
ſteady ſupporter of the meaſures of 
Government. My father thought _ 
him worthy of his patronage, and I 
have found him truly deſerving of 
mine. His talents are uſeful to his 
country, and poſſeſs the happy, envia- 
ble power of combining the duties of 
the Stateſman with the paſtimes of the 
Scholar, without neglecting the one 
or difgracing the other. 


were labouring to fupport its golden fine» _ 
gures, he was the only one among them 


who had ſufficient virtue to leave the Houſe 
be fore the diviſton. 
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It is a great misfortune attendant 
upon thoſe who mingle much in the 


buſy concerns of life, and it muſt 
be added, in a particular degree, 
when their duties call them to the 


circle of courts,---that they ſee ſo 
much of the folly, the vices, and baſe- 
neſs of mankind, as to receive thoſe 
impreſſions of the world which be- 
get a ſuſpicion of virtue itſelf, and 
render the mind unſuſceptible of thoſe 
amiable, delicate, and delightful feel- 


ings which form | ts beſt earthly me 


pineſs. 


The ſtateſman, whoſe objects are 
neceſſarily great, muſt not ſuffer his 
heart to be intereſted in little mat- 
ters. He muſt be frequently con- 
tented to ſacriſice the miſery of the 

| few 
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few to the happineſs of the many. 
It ſometimes becomes his office to 
direct the force of war, as well as 
to ſharpen the ſword of juſtice ;--- 
to turn his back upon acknowledged 
- friendſhip, and to load the ſtranger, 
perhaps an enemy, with favours. He 
muſt be ſatisfied to wear an occaſional 
vizor upon his countenance, and to 
give his words a colour which does 
not always ſuit with the heart. In 
ſhort, it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to acquire that kind of inſenſibi- 
lity which is eſſential to the Pro- 
feſſors of the Chirurgical Art ;—he | 
muſt learn to be unmoved by the 
ſufferings of mankind, in order to be 
the better qualified to relieve them. 
Happy therefore is the Stateſman, who, 
in the rare ſnatches of tranquillity, 
E 4 | can 


. 
ean beckon, from the ſecret cells of 
his underſtanding, thoſe feelings 
which the important avocations of 
dis public character lull afleep and 
; force into inaction. When they. 
beam forth in the mild ſplendor of 
private virtue, they afford a bright 
though tranſient ſun-ſhine to his 
breaſt ; and compenſate, in his ſhort 
repoſe from public toil, the hard, ri- 
gid, and inflexible demeanour which 
is deſtined to accompany it. Happy 
the man who can forget the pomp 
and pride of greatneſs, and caſt off 
the cold habits of ſtate and cere- 
mony, to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture, the charms of ſcience, and the 
- comforts of domeſtic life! 5 
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(Shi noble Lord may be ſaid, in 
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no ſmall degree, to poſſeſs this fi ingu- 
lar privilege : he is capable of enter- 
ing, with knowledge, into ſubjects 
of commerce, of diſplaying the pol 

tician and inſtructing a Senate; 
while he is equally well qualified to 
_ charm ſociety with claſſic wit, and 
to weave a fragrant offering for the 
ſhrine of the Muſes *. 
1 | 


When Mr. N— firſt came from Ire- 
tand, he had little appearance of thoſe graces 
ot manner or mind which are qualifications for 
the favour of a Court ; and that he ſhould ever 

have attained it was, in the late Lord Cheſ- 
_- terfield*s opinion, one of the prodigies of the 
preſent times, Nevertheleſs, he was formed 
for the world, and ſoon appeared fit for the 
part he has ſince ated in it. His good for- 
tune introduced him to the late Prince of 
Wales, who found him ſuited to his purpoſe, 
and gave him an earneſt of that protection 


which he bas ſince received. He poſſeſſes 
| 0 gow 


_ 
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HE younger branches of ſuperior 
nobility have a natural claim to 


the favour and protection of the crown. 
Theirs 


. good underſtanding, is a pleaſant compa- 
nion, and may be ranked among the mob of 

Gentlemen who write with eaſe. But it is 
to his knowledge of the human heart, and 
the artful employment of it, that he is prin- 
ctpally indebted for the high rank and ſta- 
tion he has long held, and continues ſtill to 
hold. He is an uſeful Member of Parlia- 
ment, and ſpeaks with a pleaſantry which fre- 
quently reſtores the Houfe to good humour. 
He well knows the advantage reſulting from 
a conſtant attendance upon Levees and Draw- 
ing- Rooms; and, I believe, does not repent, 
thar, in the courſe of ſeveral Parhaments, he 
has ſcarce ever voted againſt a Miniſterial 
queſtion, His marriage with the Dowager 
Lady B— = —, and the ridiculous circum- 
ſtances 


* 


| Theirs is an hard lot dom to high 
rank, but, in general, to ſmall for- 

tunes, they are debarred, by their 

birth, from every profeſſion but ſuch - 
as the army, navy, and, of late years, 
the church, afford them, which, be- 
ing oftentimes occupied, as it were, 
by other branches of their family, 
do not always offer to them the means 
of ſupport or reputation. The State 


ſtances which ſucceeded, are well known. 
He has, however, adopted one of the daugh- 
ters which followed that marriage, ſettled 
his great fortune upon her, married her to a 
Peer of wealth and character, but inſiſted 
upon her eſtrangement from her mother and 
younger ſiſter, whom, though amiable and 
accompliſhed, he entirely diſclaims; while 
the good Counteſs his wife, who muſt cer- 
tainly be ſuppoſed to know the truth, open- 
ly afſerts, That ſhe is as much his child as her 
| ar Were ; | 


alone 
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alone can furniſh them with occu- 
pations equal to their character; and, 

when they diſcover talents or activity 
equal to public buſineſs, it is the duty 
of the State to employ them in pre- 
ference to others, who may win 
their way to Fortune by a thouſand 
avenues, from which men of a cer- 
tain rank are excluded. . 


The younger ſons of the inferior 
nobility have entered, without diſ- 
grace, into the engagements of Com- 
merce ; and ſome of them have 
not only enriched themſelves in it, 
but eclipſed in wealth, and even, I 
fear, in real conſequence, the. titled 
head of their family. But there is a 
certain point at which the etiquette 
of * interferes, and does not 


ſuffer 


6 

faffer the contaminations of commer- 
_ cial purſuits ; nay, which denies even 
the profeſſion of the Law to be ho- 
nourable. I do not find, however, 
that this jealous ſpirit is known to 
ſtartle at matrimonial connections 
with wealthy citizens; and it has 
ſometimes happened, that riches, 
gained by the induſtry of the mer- 
chant, has preſerved the fading luſ- 
tre even of the ducal coronet *, 


This 


* This noble Lord, when the ſon of Ge- 
neral C— —, ſeriouſſy purſued the profeſ- 
fon of the law, in which he was a riſing cha- 
racter; but, on his father's ſucceſſion to the 
Dukedom of A— —, the forms of nobility 
obliged him to relipn a profeſſion, which 
promiſed him both profit and honour, for 
the paltry recompence of a trifling penſion. 
It was ſome time before he was appointed 
00 the profitable poſt of Lord ares of 

Scotland. 


( 62 ) 

This nobleman has ſupported a 
very reſpectable name through life, 
and it was with real pleaſure that I 


afforded him the means of duly - 
ſupporting his rank in it. ; 


* 


Sir Fe 1 


T. is a certain truth, and verified 
by daily experience, that every 
virtue, when practiſed in the ex- 
treme, degenerates into certain vice. 
Thus courage may grow into raſh- 
neſs, caution into fear, generoſity 
into profuſion, æconomy into ava- 


Scotland. He 13 an amiable, well- in ſtructed 
man, and a reſpectable Member of the Houls 


of Commons. 
rice, 


6630 
rice, religious zeal into bigotry, &c. 
But, among human failings, there 
ſeems to be no exceſſive quality of the 
mind, by which a great character 
may be ſo degraded, as that of Ob- 
ſtinacy: and it ſo happens, that al- 
moſt the whole line of noble and 
maſculine virtues, conſtancy, gravi- 
ty, magnanimity, fortitude, and fi- 
delity, are unfortunately but cloſely 
allied to this ſtubborn error. An 
inflexible, contumacious ſpirit has 
done more miſchief than almoſt any 
other human failing in the walks of 
private life; and, if we examine the 


records of hiſtory, it will be found 


to have been a moſt extenſive ſource 
of evil, when it has infected States 
and legiſlative bodies of men. 


— 


(64 
Inu the education of youth, the 
care of the inſtructor cannot be too 
minute in guarding the infant mind 
againſt a vice which diſcolours every 
amiable quality, and will, more or 
leſs, intrude upon every comfort of 
life. It ſtrikes at the root of all ſo- 
cial virtue, which conſiſts in a com- 
munication of ſentiments, opinions, 
and good offices: for what perſon 
will enter into ſuch a traffic with a 
man who will hear no ſentiments, 
and adopt no opinions, but his own? 
Such an one is excluded from num- 
berleſs pleaſing opportunities of do- 
ing good: for who will conſult or 
make applications to a man whoſe 
counſels muſt ariſe from an inftan- 
taneous, unchangeable impteſſion: 
and n, being nally, will, in all 
_ proba- 
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6 
probability be erroneous. Impor- 
tance of character it will not be 
poſſible for him to acquire, as repu- 
tation and the good opinion of man- 
kind are to be obtained by a vigi- 
lant attention to circumſtances, by 
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occaſional diffidence, and the exer- . ll 
ciſe of reflection and judgment; a Lil 
progreſs too undecifive in its mo- if 
tions for the ſelf-conceit of an ob- | 
ſtinate mind. Even the common ll 5 
pleaſures of ſociety will be denied * 
him; for a ſtubborn temper en- i 
genders the love of diſpute and the © i 
ſpirit of contradiction, the moſt of- [| 
fenſive qualities in every branch of | 
ſocial intercourſe. He who is gc- | 
verned by them, muſt be confidered 5 i} 
as having his hand raiſed againſt eve- Il 
ry man; and the natural conſequence | 
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of ſuch a ſituation will be, that eve- 
ry man's hand will be raiſed againſt 
him. Whatever virtues he may poſ- 
ſeſs will be rendered not only una- 
miable, but ineffectual, by ſuch of. 
fenſive aſſociates: his company will 
be avoided, and his preſence will 
damp the freedom of every conver- 


ſation if he mingles in it; as they 


who know him will rather ſacrifice 
the few hours they may be obliged 
to paſs with bim, to dullneſs, inſipi- 
dity, and ſilence, than rouſe them 
into activity by vain harangue and 
unyielding diſputation. 

It is a principal argument in fa- 
vour of that part of modern educa- 


tion which conſiſts in foreign __ 


vel, that it roots up prejudices, and 


ſtops the _ of habitual prepoſ- 
ſeſſions. 


(06 3 
ſeſſions. T he young mind, continu- 
ally kept in motion by a variety of 


new objects that affect and amuſe 


it, feels ſuch of its favourite impreſ- 


ſions, as have not a right founda- 


tion, loſe their hold, while there is 
not a ſufficient length of idle inter- 


val for any ſucceſſive ones to be im- 


planted in it. Thus it proceeds in 


acquiring ideas and information, 


till judgment is mature, and has 


leiſure, by taking a review of what 
is paſt, to form thoſe juſt princi- 


ciples of thought and action, which 

being founded in truth, may * 
continually obeyed without the im- 
putation of a ſtubborn mind *. 


It may have been owing to the narrow 
extent of his obſervation, that one of the 


principal monarchs > Runs i all 
with this fatal diſpoſition, * 
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Fortitude and Inflexibility are 
noble virtues ; and it 1s the exer- 
ciſe of them with thought and re- 
flection, in ſpite of ſuperior judg- 
ment, and in oppoſition to the pow- 
ers of conviction, which conſtitutes 
the offenſive quality that has been 
the ſubje& of theſe curſory obſer- 
vations. I hate and deteſt it; and, 
if it were poſſible, my abhorrence 
of it would be encreaſed from a be- 
lief, that it has, in ſome degree, 
| been the cauſe that my Govern- 
ment has been troubled by a reſo- 
lute, uniform, and continual oppo- 
fition from one of the moſt popu- 
lar characters in my dominions *, 


Hon — 


* The good ſenſe of the foregoing opi- 
nions may be generally acknowledged; but 
| lam 
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Hon. Mr: Co. Tam 


HE fate of this great man 
is another example of hu- 
man vanity, in rivetting our hearts 
| | to 


Jam not without my ſuſpicions, that the 
writer himſelf muſt be ſubject to the ungra- 
cious habit he ſo juſtly condemns, or he 
could not have been guilty of ſuch a glaring 
miſapplication of it. Sir G— S— —'s ge- 
neral character is ſo totally undeſerving of 
ſuch a charge, that I ſhould oppoſe it in very 
ſtrong terms, if I could believe, mo- 
ment, that it glanced a line beyond his poli- 
tical conduct. If the accuſation is conſi- 
dered in the latter view, ſome allowances 
may be made for the obſerver's opinion: 
it is impoſſible but he muſt feel ſome de- 
gree of mortification, when he reflects that 
one of the moſt wealthy, independent, and 
beſt-informed of his ſubjeAs ſhould think it 
i duty to condemn and oppoſe, in the moſt 
7 ſolemn 


„„ - 
to the frail objects of tranſitory life. 
He was in the road to greatneſs, 
: " > mw 


ſolemn manner, the conduct of thoſe men 
whom his Majeſty has appointed to the Ad- 
miniſtration ' of his kingdoms, This ho- 
nourable Gentleman's private life is well 
known, and wants no applauſe of mine: it 
is that of a good citizen and a good man. 
His political career has been an uniform and 
temperate oppoſition to the meaſures of men 
whom he does not conſider as able pilots of 
the State, or. friends to the conſtitution of 
his country. He is above temptation, and 
the Miniſter knows it and reſpects him. A- 
mong his other virtues, he poſſeſſes candour 
in a great degree; his parliamentary con- 
duct has ever the appearance of an honeſt 
man and unbiaſſed ſenator : no perſonal ran- 
cour mingies in his debates; no inflam- 
matory harangues have proceeded from his 
lips: no harraſſing motions or perplexing 
propoſitions, with a mere view to diſtreſs 
Government, have been encouraged by him. 
Whatever he has ſuggeſted appears to have 
been founded in wiſdom ; and it is my firm 
i 8 opinion, 


E 
nor did an impediment ſeem to be 
in his way. Fortune ſmiled upon 


him, | 


opinion, that, having ever acted from a ſenſe 
of duty, there is no moment which he ſo 
ardently defires to behold as that when an 
able and patriot Miniſter ſhall direct the 
State. He would be the firſt to give ſuch 
an one his warmeſt wiſhes; and, having eve- 
ry-thing to expect from the talents and in- 
tegrity of ſuch a Stateſman, he himſelf 
would gladly ſeek that privacy for which he 

has ſo long languiſhed, there nurſe the re- 


mains ot a conſtitution impaired in the 


ſervice of his country, and gild his retire- 
ment with the mild ſplendor of private vir- 
tue. To do juſtice to this worthy and 
reſpectable man, though I fear my author 


will ſink on the compariſon, I ſhall add the 


character given of him in Mr. Burke's cele- 


brated ſpeech to the Electors of Briſtol ;— 


He is,“ ſays that great orator, ** a true ge- 
„ nius; with an underſtanding vigorovs and 


acute, refined and diſtinguiſhing even to 


« exceſs; and illuminated with a moiſt un- 


har bounded, peculiar, and original caſt of 
+ e 1ma- 
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him, and the ill judging world con- 


ſidered him as one of her peculiar 
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favour- 


imagination, With thefe he poſſeſſes 
many external and inſtrumental advan- 
tages, and he makes uſe of them all. His 
fortune is among the largeſt ; a fortune 
which, wholly unincumbered, as it is, 
with one ſingle charge from luxury, va- 
nity, or exceſs, ſinks under the bene vo- 
lence of its diſpenſer. This private be- 
nevolence, expanding itſelf into patri- 
otiſm, renders his whole being the eſtate 
of the public, in which he has not re- 
ſerved a peculium for himſelf of profit, 


diverſion, or relaxation. During the ſeſ- 
ſion, the firſt in, and the laſt out of the 


Houſe of Commons; he paſſes from the 
Senate to the Camp; and, ſeldom ſeeing 
the ſeat of his anceſtors, he is always in 
Parliament to ſerve his country, or in the 
field to defend it. But in all well wrought 
compoſitions, ſome particulars ſtand out 
more eminently than the reſt, and the 
things which wil carry his name to po- 
* are his two bills, the one for a 

6 „ Limi— 


41 3 


favourites. He was rich, poſſeſſed 
a ſplendid reputation, and there was 
no bar between him and the here- 
ditary honours of his family: but 
another object had long been the 
wiſh of his heart, and the moment 


of poſſeſſion was the laſt of his ex- 


iſtence. 
* * OY EN * 
* + * * X* 
8 * S.-- A * 
* 45 * * * 
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«© Limitation of the Claims of the Crown 
„upon landed Eſtates, and the other for 
* the Relief of the Roman Catholics, By 
de the former he has emancipated property; 
« by the latter, he has quieted confcience 
& and by both, he has taught that grand 
„ leſſon to Government and Subjects,---no 
10 longer to regard each other as e par- 


3 ties.“ 
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and he became 
the victim of his own irreſolution “. 


It muſt however be acknowledged, that 
his reſolution was put to very ſevere trials. 
Indeed, the whole of this diſgraceful tran- 
ſaction was worthy of the adminiftration of 
the D— of G——, But if the great law- 
yer could have foreſeen the ſubſequent con- 
duct of thoſe relations who reproached him 
even to death, he migh: ſtill have lived an 
honour to himſelf and 'his country, Theſe 
people, ſoon after the unfortunate end of 
the C—— —, joined in the ſupport of 
thoſe very Miniſters,---a political connection 

with whom they had perſuaded him was ſo 

_ diſgraceful, that his ſenſibility would not 


ſuffer him to ſurvive i "A 


Sir 


EN 


tlic E— = nm Bo 


IE beſt proof of our having 
1 lived in the world is the hav- 
ing anſwered the end of our being in 
whatever fituation Providence has 
placed us. It is a matter of no 
great difficulty to obtain a name, 
and even to ſecure immortality. 
The perpetration of a great crime, 
or the commiſhon of ſome ſtupen- 
dous folly, will give ta Vanity a 
certain ſecurity from oblivion. The 
villain who is related to have ſet 
fire to the Temple of Diana, and 
the fool who plunged himſelf into 
the gulph of Ætna for this purpoſe, 
attained the end of their wiſhes. 
They 


F I 
They are remembered, and will con- 
tinue, to the end of the world, to be 
cited as examples of a ſtrange, idle, 
and fatal ambition. The vices of 
the world make the moſt noiſe in 
it, and the violence of paſſion gives 
the loudeſt blaſts to the trumpet of 
Fame. py 


An opinion of mankind, formed 
from the characters of thoſe men 
who have appeared upon the public 
theatre, will be but an unpleaſant 
companion to the humane breaſt 
which poſſeſſes it. On the other 
hand, there is much virtue and wiſ- 
dom in private life, which are 
known only in the circle wherein 
they move :---there is much charity, 
5 | | which 


„ 
which is not blazoned in the gilded 
rent - rolls of hoſpitals; and there is 
much piety, which is not ſeen of 
men. To whom would the Man of 
Roſs have been known, if an acci- 
dental viſit in the neighbourhood 
of that place, which has been made 
happy by his virtues, had not 
brought him to the notice of Mr. 
Pope, whoſe moral ſong told his ex- 
cellence to the world, and has given 
him the immortality he deſerved ? 
Nevertheleſs, more real good and 
a more unſullied virtue are to be 
found in that man's retired life, 
than in the annals of a crowd of 
Heroes and Kings, whoſe names 
give ſplendor to the hiſtoric page, 
and whoſe characters are diſplayed, 
in 


E = 
in all the pomp of declamation, to 
the wonder of mankind *. 


There is a candour in this obſervation 
which greatly pleaſes me; and it is with 
much ſatisfaction that I ſee the R— — wri- 
ter's mind yield to the convictions of truth, 
though perſons of his own exalted rank are 
the objects of its ſeverity. The operations 
of ſelf-love are various, and it will be found 
frequently to extend itſelf to every kind of 
fimilitude.——I remember a Baronet, poſſeſſed 
of a fine houſe, which ſometimes invited the 
curious traveller to viſit it, who had been 
known frequently to refuſe admittance to 
perſons of the firſt rank and fortune ; but 
was remarked never to have been guilty of 
a ſimilar rudeneſs to one of his own title. 
A Duke, or a my Lord, &c. might be denied 
his hoſpitality ; but a Sir William, or a Sir 
Thomas, with a patent of yeſterday, were 
fure of being overwhelmed with it. This 
ſort of partiality is common in the world, 
and the reader need not employ more than 
common obſervation to diſcover it, more or. 
leſs, in almoſt every condition and character 
around him. | 
Tae - 
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The honourable Baronet, whoſe 
name is before me, though an old 


and diligent Member of Parliament, 


has preſerved the more active part 


of his diſpoſition for private life; 


and his tranquil worth would hardly 


have acquired him a reputation be- 


yond the vicinity of his provincial 
habitation : but an accidental event, 
in the early part of his days, has 


given an extent to his name, to 
which private virtue, or perhaps 
the quiet exertion of public virtue, 
might not have conducted it *. 


* This muſt allude to the memorable 
queſtion of the Chippenham Election, on 
the petition, as I think, of this gentleman 


againſt the fitting Member; when Sir Ro- 


bert Walpole found his influence ſo far on 
the decline, that his reſignation very ſhortly 
followed. +: _ 

: Sir 


# 


1 HIS worthy Baronet is one 
among the too few that re- 
main of the original, independent 
country gentlemen, He does his 


duty as a Senator ought to do it, 


from an honeſt, unbiaſſed principle; 
and is never to be found among 
the hungry train who would devour 
the very vitals of a court. 
x Sir 


* The favourite doctrine of converſion, 


| has marked this perſon's name with ſo much 


reſpet. The truth is as follows :---In ſpite 
of many unpleaſant qualities and very mo- 
derate talents, he has contrived to get at the 
head of the Cocoa- Tree Club, whom he per- 
ſuades to a ſubmiſſive obedience to Lord 


N—. This is his independence; and that 
he is not troubleſome to the Miniſter may 
* "uf 


r Bh— 8— ** 


NOTHER of the ſame re- 
ſpect and importance as the 


| foregoing gentleman.---I wiſh, from 
my heart, that there were more of 
them. 


de true, as the latter is ready to foreſtal any 
application by an offer of what may be 
agreeable to him. One of his brothers is 
Receiver-General for London; and another 
is Dean of Chriſt Church, Oxford: with a 
a mitre continually dancing before bim. It 
muſt alſo be added, that this independent 
Country Gentleman is lately changed into an 
ind pendent Lord. 


* This warthy knight is alſo of the Co- 
coa-Tree, and firmly attached. to preroga- 


tive. His great virtues, however, have not 
been able to ſecure his re- election for the 


County of Ie I at the laſt general 
election. 


Yor, Vi. © | Alder- 


can) 
n B— —*, 


AM diſpoſed to believe that this 
worthy Alderman pollefles the 
integrity which his friends bave zea- 
| Jouſly attached to him, with no in- 
conſiderable ſhare of underſtanding 
and information: but this vaunted 
excellence of his character ſuffers no 
ſmall diminution from the affectation 
and eccentricity which accompany 
it. The Virtues appear fo like Vices 
in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a man, that 
a very {mall degree of prejudice againſt 
him will be ſufficient to give them 
an unfavourable denomination. 


% I's celebrated City Magiftrate, hav- 
ing been a ſecond time elected Lord-Mayor 
of London, died before his adminiſtration 
Was conprngted, 1 in the year 1770. 
Courage, 


„ 
Courage, which is a neceſſary qua- 
lity in every man, and is indiſpenſa- 
ble in certain fituations, may, by an 
undue impetuoſity, degenerate into 
what bears, at leaſt, the appearance 
of Impudence and Raſhneſs * The 
efforts of an honeft zeal, from a too 
ſanguine exertion, may aſſume the 
colour of bitter reſentment, and un- 
diſcerninganger. Manly Perſeverance, 
which is neceſſary to attain the great 
objects of human purſuit, may be car- 
ried ſo far as to borrow the form of 
unyielding Obſtinacy. The diſpoſi- 
tion to ſpeak with unreſerved free- 


He certainly did not want courage; 
and, in his diſpute with Sir Charles - 
Knowles, he conducted himſelf with all 
the punctilio and propriety which ſerves to 
eſtabliſn the character of a manly Spirit, 
and a juſt ſenſe of Honour, E 


G2 dow, 
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dom, which is a diſtinguiſhing mark 
of a manly Character, when encou- 
raged into an inveterate habit, and 

indulged without reſtraint, muſt fre- 

quently look like a deſign to offend, 

as well as an inſenſibility to praiſe or 
reproach ; and a bold, ſnarling, con- 
tinual oppoſition to the meaſures of 
Government, however it may be qua- 
lified by occafional marks of humble 
reſpect to the Supreme Power, will 
beget a ſuſpicion in the breaſts of 
many, that it is nothing leſs than the 
diſguiſed impatience of — 
Diſcontent. 


Conſcious Integrity, which gives 
an unſpeakable dignity to him who 
rightly poſſeſſes it, if unaccompanied 
with ſomewhat of a decent, becom- 
* 


EL 
ing modeſty, will be oftentimes miſ- 
taken for that Self-Conceit and aſ- 
ſuming Importance, which expects 
univerſal ſubmiſſion, and becomes not 
only fretful, but inveterate, at the 
moſt candid oppoſition. 


There is a ſingularity in the whole 
of this man's active life, which would 


juſtify more ample ſpeculation than 1 ; 


ſhall beſtow upon it. The different 
characters which he affected to poſ- 
ſeſs.— to reconcile with each other, 
and ſometimes even to blend in one 
motley maſs, would furniſh a curious 
ſubject for thoſe whoſe leiſure and 
abilities qualify them to ſtudy and 

obſerve upon the compoſition of the 
Human Heart. He is an eminent 
Welſt-India Planter and Merchant, a 


8 3 Member 
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Member of Parliament, a MWilitia- 
Officer, a Provincial Magiſtrate, an 
Alderman of London, a Man of 
Taſte, and a Country Gentleman . 

2 | This 


* Vir. B— — wanted the external graces 
of Manner ard Expreſſion :—adorned with 
thoſe accompliſhments, he would have made 
- a firſt-rate figure in his day. He poſſ-fſed 
a ſound underſtanding, and very extenfive 
knowledge of Britiſh Politics, eſpecially 
that important part of it which relates to 
Trade and Commerce; nor did he ever diſ- 
grace himſelf by a variableneſs or incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct. His marners were not 
pleaſart; but this circumſtance did not erile 
ſo much from a crabbed diſpoſition, as from 
an ardent, impetuous turn of mind, whoſe 
fervours he always indulged. This impe- 
tuous animation, accompanied with an un- 
harmonious voice, and vehemence of action, 
pevented his public ſpeaking, as well as 
his private converſation, from receiving 
that attention, and affording that pleaſure, 
which, from his knowledge and abilities, 

the 


3 
This complex, variegated Charac- 
ter, receiving a very conſiderable 
impor- 


% 


the one might be ſuppoſed to deſerve, and 
the other to have produced. In the Houſe 
of Commons, he oftentimes called forth 
the laughter, and frequently promoted the 
languor, of his audience, from no other 
cauſe than the neglect of digeſting and ar- 
ranging the matter he delivered: and J will 


venture to aſſert, that, with whatever irre- 


gularity he might diſcourſe as a Senator, 
he never ſpoke in that character without 
conveying very folid information upon the 
ſubject before him. He moſt certainly did 
not poſſeſs that ſtrong, rapid, convincing 
oratory, which draws the heart after it, 
and huſhes- oppoſition into ſilence: never- 
theleſs, I remember a ſingular inſtance of 
his ſucceſs in this particular, when, I be- 
lieve, the moſt poliſhed Eloquence would 
have been exerted in vain. The ſpeech to 
which I allude, and the circumſtances of it, 
were as follows: At a meeting of the 
Livery of London at Guildhall, for the 

| G4. nomi- 


E 
importance from the poſſeſſion of e- 
normous wealth, aids the natural fire 
5 | of 


| nomination of Members to ſerve them in 
Parliament, Mr. B— —, who had already 
repreſented them, attended, in order to 
juſtify himſelf againſt the accuſation then 
generally prevalent throughout the eity, 
that he had not duly attended, for ſome 
time paſt, upon his duty as an Alderman. 
— The Hall was crouded in every part of 
it; and when Mr. B— — came forward 
upon the Huſtings to addreſs the Livery, 
he was received with the moſt tumultuous . 
marks of contempt aud averſion. For up- 


| wards of an hour he attempted to ſpeak, 
and was prevented by the hiſſes, groans, 


and outrageous diſpleaſure of the irritated 
Aſſembly. At length, however, his reſolu- 
tion prevailed, filence was obtained, and 
he addrefſ.d the Common-Hall in the fol- 
lowing manner :—** Gentlemen of the Li- 
very of London, and Fellow-Citizens,—I 
thought it my duty to attend here this 
% day, both in juſtice to you, and to your 
« faithful humble ſervant. I had been in- 

| « formed, 


of his temper and the haughtineſs of 


„ 


his heart. It is, however, a common 


« 
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formed, ---and my preſent experience con- 
vinces me I was truly informed, · that a 
very unfavourable opinion had gone 
forth againſt me, among my late worthy 


conſtituents. Permit me to ſay, Gentle- 


men, with the boldneſs becoming an ho- 
neſt man, that I have not deſcrved it. — 


It has been my chief pride to be a Re- 


preſentative of the firit City in the Uni- 
verſe, and I ſhall relinquiſh ſuch an 
honour with much concern and mortifi- 
cation; but I will not flatter you in or- 
der to obtain the continuance of it. It 


is my duty to ſpeak out, and act, as I 
have ever done, with openneſs and inte- 


grity. My abilities may not be equal to 
thoſe of many other Gentlemen whom 
you may chuſe to repreſent you; but! 
defy you to find any-one who ſhall ſerve 
you with more zeal and attention than I 
have done ; a zeal and attention which, 
give me leave to fay, does not deſerve 


the degrading reception I have met with 
from 
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E 
and a juſt obſervation, that vicious 
Pride is equally diſpoſed to humble 
| —- | urſelf 


from you this day. But 1 am informed, 
that I am more particularly accuſed of 


net regularly attending my duty in the 


Court of Aldermen, and elſewhere, as 


one of your Magiſtrates. In ſome de- 


gree, | plead guilty to that charge; — 
but I muſt beg of you to remember, that, 
during the winter, Jam engaged in do- 
ing my duty as your Reprefentative in 
Parliament: and when I am obliged to 


attend the Houſe of Commons, I cannot 


attend the Court of Aldermen ;—for no 
man can be in two places at one time. 
During the ſummer, Gentlemen, I have, 
of late, been engaged in doing my duty 
as an Officer in the Militia, and thereby 
promoting, to the utmoit of my power, 
that excellent, neceſſary, and conſtitu- 
tional eſtahliſnment:—and when I am 
engaged in attendance upon the Militia, 
I cannot attend the Court of Aldermen, 
—for no man can be in two places at 
one time, It has been told me alſo, 

that 


'< 91 y 


' irſelf before its ſuperiors, as to play 


the tyrant over thoſe who are de- 


I 


that I have given offence to many of yow 


* by not canvaſſing your votes: I am ſor- 


ry for it; becauſe I reſpect you too much, 
* and love the conſtitution of my country 
„too well, to infringe on the freedom of 


election; of which, in theſe corrupt 
«c 


„ moſt glorious example. If you recollect, 


<< Gentlemen, I did not canvaſs you at 
© laſt general election; I have not can- 
« vatied you for the approaching one, and 
„tell you honeſtly, | never will canvaſs 
„ you. You ſhall elect me without a can- 
« yaſls, or not at all. — This is the juſtifica- 


«© tion of myſelf which I offer to you; and, if 


it ſhould not fatisfy you, I muſt be con- 
„ tent to thank you for your paſt favours,. 
and to aſſure you, that, if you ſhould not 
“ elect me, I ſhall till have a ſeat in the 
„ Houſe of Commons, and I will continue 
« to exert my beſt endeavours for your ſer- 
© vice, as I] always have done.”- 
burſt of applauſe, which ſucceeded to this 

ſingular 


pendent 


times, this city {till continues to give a2 
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pendent upon or ſubject to it; of 


mon Council, and the aſſembled 


eee ere r 


Chatham *. 


ſingular but ſpirited harangue, was, if poſſi- 


| ample amends for the inſults he received at 


( o= 


which this gentleman is a ftriking 
example. He who has, with an 
unembarraſſed countenance, endea- 
voured to bully an Houſe of Com- 
mons, and perhaps, with leſs re- 
ſerve, to brow-beat a Court of Com- 


Livery of London, is Humility it- 
ſelf in the preſence of the Ear! of 


Sir 


ble, ſuperior to the noiſy diſſatis faction which 
preceded it; and Mr. B—— left the Hall 
amidſt a tumult of approbation which made 


his entrance into it.— ] need not add that he 
was afterwards elected, and continued to re- 
ceive the encreaſing favour of his fellow. ei- 
tizens to his death. 


* At the time, when, in the character of 
chief 


„ 


Sir S—— — F —. 


N a country, the baſis of whoſe 
L ſtrength and the ſource of whoſe 
proſperity is Commerce, thoſe men 
who by their induſtry, abilities, or 


a bold and hazardous exertion of 


their fortunes, have encreaſed its 
channels, may be Juſtly conſidered 


chief bags of London, he made the 
unexpected and remarkable reply to his Ma- 
jeſty's Anſwer to the City's Addreſs, the 


buſy babblers of miniſterial ſuggeſtions gave 


out that he was perſuaded into this meaſure 
by Lord Chatham, who, they were pleated 


to add, dictated the ſpeech, and had fre- 
quently made the Lord Mayor rehearſe it 


before him. If, however, his poſſeſſion f 


a low, vicious pride has no other proof but 
his ſenſe of that Nobleman's great and ſupe- 


rior talents, I am diſpoſed te think that his 


character will paſs down to poſterity entirely 
free from ſuch a diſgraceful 1mpuration, 
TO + 


j 
| 


1 

: 
* 
f 
; 
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as worthy of the beſt remuners- 
tions it has to beſtow. The brave, 
experienced Officer, the able Stateſ- 
man, the accompliſhed Senator, the 
protound Lawyer, all look to the 
hereditary honours of their Country 
For their great reward ; and diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, in every one of theſe 
Htuations, well deſerves them. An 
opinion has often preſſed upon my 
private reflections, that the Mer- 
chant who has riſqued his property, 
and paſſed a ſedulous, painful life in 
extending the limits of trade, and 
thereby opening new channels of 
wealth to his country, poſſeſſes 
claims by no means inferior to any 
order of men in the State. But, even 
in the moſt enlightened age, and 
among a people celebrated for 
know- 


* 


(on 9 


knowledge and liberality of Senti- 
ment, Reaſon muſt ſometimes yield 
to Prejudice: and if a man whoſe. 
commercial genius and purſuits had 
been of the firſt utility to his coun- 


try; if another Sir Thomas Greſ- 
ham were to be rewarded for his 


public ſervices by the patent of a 


Peerage ; the noble body who poſ- 
ſefles the honour would think it- 
ſelf diſgraced, and the nation at 
large, though proud of its commer- 
cial character and glory, would not 
be ſatisfied with ſuch a ſuppoſed 
blemiſh in the rank of its hereditary 
repreſentatives. 


— 


Without entering at large into 
the propriety of opening a new road 
to the firſt honours of this king- 


dom, 
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dom, I may obſerve with truth, that 
he who eſtabliſhes manufactories at 
home, and enlarges the ſcale of 

commerce abroad, is at leaſt a per- 
ſon of real conſequence to the State. 
Does not ſuch an one increaſe the 
means of employment to the labour- 
ing poor? Does he not extend the 
reputation of Britiſh Skill and Bri- 
tiſh Integrity, and open a new in- 
flux of wealth to his country? 
Theſe are ſervices whoſe impor- 
tance muſt be evident to every one: 
may it therefore be aſked, why the 
man who has performed them ſhould 
not be admitted to the principal 
rank of that Society which has re- 
ceived ſuch eminent benefit from 
him. If, in military Governments, 
Honours are monogolized by the 
: Soldier ; 


1 
Soldier; in a Commercial Country, 
the Merchant, ſurely, on certain oc- 
caſions, might be permitted to ſhare 
them. The higheſt order of Nobles 
amongſt us does not diſdain to 


make alliance with the Accompting- 5 


Houſe ; and it is not poſſible for a 
Peer to think it a diſgrace to his 
rank, that the Father of his Wife 
and the Anceſtor of his Children 
ſhould partake of his own Honours. 
There are ſome examples of the 
younger branches of Nobility who 


have engaged in trade, and have 


not been thought to diſgrace their 
birth by their profeſſions ; nor do I 
find, where, by the death of inter- 


vening relations, the noble Mer- 


chant has ſucceeded to the honours 
of his family, that the Peerage has 
Vor. VI. 1 6 
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( 98.) 
anderen him as a contaminated 
| Member of 1 it &. 


The eclat which naturally attends 
the career of the Soldier, and the 
great dependence which the intereſt 
and glory of our country has upon 
naval abilities, beſides the habitual 


modes of rewarding the heroes of 


war in all countries, antient and mo- 
dern, will give them an undiſputed. 
pre-eminence. The Stateſman, eſ— 
pecially of the higher denomina- 
tion, has a natural claim to thoſe 


*The Earl of Oxford's brother, who is 
alſo a Privy Counſellor, is a Merchant. 
Two of Lord Waipole's brothers are alſo in 
trade; and the Earldom of Roſeberry de- 
ſcended to its preſent poſſeſſor, when he was 
engaged in the buſineſs of an Accompting- 


| outs. | b . 


honours 


. 
honours among which he has lived, 
to which he has been at times offi- 
.cially ſuperior, and are ſometimes 
effential to his ſtation. But, on re- 
volving the matter in my moſt ſeri- 
ous thoughts, J cannot diſcover any 
reaſon why Commerce has not an 
equal claim to the Peerage with the 
Law: nor has any argument oc- 
curred to my reflection, which, in 
the matter before me, may be ad- 
vanced againſt the former, but may 
with equal juſtice be applied to 
the diſadvantage of the latter. 


The Law is denominated a libe- 
ral purſuit, and Merchandize is not 
honoured with that appellation. 
Now, if by this title is underſtood 
a profeſſion that requires ſuperior 
"da educa- 
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( 100). 
education and ſuperior talents, the 
knowledge whereof is not to be ob- 


| tained but by great labour of the 


mind, is incapable of being trans- 


ferred to another, and cannot be 
eaſed by thoſe mechanical rules 
which fave the pains of thought 
and the hazard of misfortune ;—if 


this is a Juſt definition, I cannot 


conceive but that the higher 
branches of Commerce are as li- 


beral as the profeſſion of the Bar. 


The object of gain will, I be- 
lieve, be acknowledged to be com- 


mon to them both; and the Of- 


fice of the Attorney, the Chambers 
of the Special Pleader, Conveyancer, - 
and Chancery Draughtſman, or even 


the _ of the higher order of 
Plead- 


6 
Pleading Council, cannot be ſaid, on 
any liberal principle, to be ſuperior 

to the Accompting-houſe. The 
education of a Merchant deſerves 
an attention equal to that of the other 
profeſſion. The intereſts, produce, 
cuſtoms, language, &c. of other 
countries, together with thoſe of 
his own country, with many other 
branches of knowledge, are the ob- 
Jects of commercial inſtruction; and 
to prepare the mind of the future 
Merchant, to make a wiſe and hap- 
py application of his abilities to his 
profeſſional purſuits, it is neceſſary 
he ſhould receive that education 
which may with ſtrict juſtice be 
denominated liberal, and acquire 
thoſe manners which deſerve the 

h Hy ſame 


(102 ) 
fame title . The mere ſtudy of 
books is leſs neceſſary in the one 
than in the other; but the applica- 
tion of the mind is equally requiſite, 
where Commerce is purſued with 
zeal, induſtry, and a ſpirit of enter- 
prize T. The plodding character, 
which is ſo generally applied to 
trade, is equally applicable to the 
buſineſs of Weſtminſter Hall, where 
heavy perſeverance frequently leaves 
unſucceſsful genius behind it. The 
Courts of Juſtice do not afford a 


*The progreſs of education in the Mer- 
cantile Academy at Hamburg fully jultifies | 
this obſervation, 


+ Hides nothing can be more oppoſite 
to a genuine ſpirit of liberality, than the 
Library of a 3 = 


more 


15 E 
more ſtriking ſpectacle to the phi- 
loſophical politician than the Royal 
Exchange, while the public com- 
mercial offices do not yield in orderly 
regulation to thoſe of the Law de- 
partments, and, with reſpect to the 
external appearance of buſineſs, far 
excel them. If Trade is conſidered 
as mechanical, the oppoſed profeſſion 
cannot elevate itſelf above the ſame 
deſcription; and I am very much 
diſpoſed to believe, that the ſpirit of 
Laws, and the effects of them, are 
oftentimes more clearly ſeen and un- 
der ſtood by the well · inſtructed and 
experienced Merchant than by the 
Lawyer himſelf.— The debates of the 
public corporate bodies, and even of 
the Houſe of Commons, will con- 
firm the truth of this obſervation. 

- Ms.  _ M= 


( 104 ) | 

That the Man of Commerce 3 
comes with leſs toil, and more rea- 
dily, acquainted with the nature and 
extent of his profeſſion, will be ac- 
knowledged ; and it will be as wil- _ 


 lingly allowed, that, where he has 


able and confidential affiſtants, he 
can, when his line and track of bu- 
fines. is firmly eſtabliſhed, transfer a 
part of its duties to them ;---privi- 
leges which the Lawyer does but 
very partially enjoy. If, however, 
any advantage is gained by ſuch a 
circumſtance, it is certainly on the 
fide of the Merchant, who thereby 
acquires a leiſure for thoſe liberal and 
unſhackled purſuits which improve 
and enlarge the mind.- 
pariſon might be carried much far- 
ther; and, I DENOTE, the utmoſt ex- 


This com- 5 


ee 


5 ( 105 I 


tent of it would be i to juſtify E 


the ſentiments I have already deli- 
vered *. 


The profeſſion of Commerce requires 
that they who engage in it ſhould poſſeſs a 
certain degree of equality; ſo that, if No- 
bles were permitted to enter into it, they 


might become Merchants of ſuck unbound- 
ed credit as to monopolize every-thing to 


themſelves. Ir may be for this reaſon that 
the Venetian Nobility are debarred from 
commerce. There is, however, ſomewhat 


of a plauſible amuſive fancy in the above 


obſervations, which might have indulged 
itſelf in a more enlarged flight, without af- 
fording conviction to the reflecting politi- 


cian. The Chineſe, a people renowned for 


the wiſdom of their internal regulations, and 
whoſe riches confiſt in agriculture, beſtow 
an annual reward upon the hutbandman who 
is that year the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his pro- 
feſſion; but it goes no farther than to make 
him a Mandarin of the eighth clas: and the 
title of Baronet, which may, in ſome degree, 

| anſwer 
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Theſe haſty and, I muſt own, un- 
expected thoughts, aroſe from the 
character of the induſtrious, ſ pirited, 
and wealthy citizen, whoſe name 
' precedes them :—a man who pro- 


anſwer to it in point of rank, is frequently 
conferred upon the eminent Merchants of our 
own kingdom.—As to the arguments which 
are adopted to prove the equal claim, at leaſt, 
of the Law and the mercantile Profeſſion, 
they are fanciful, partial, and poſſeſs little 
foundation. The adminiſtration of public 
juſtice muſt be attended with that form and 
ſolemnity which would ruin commerce; and 
they who are appointed to the exerciſe of i it, 
being the repreſentatives of ſovereign exe- 
cutive power, and, as it were, the emana- 
tions of majeſty, muſt poſſeſs the emblems 
ol its dignity. There is no ſmall diſtinction 
to be made between characters of men who 
are encreaſing the wealth of a nation and 
thoſe who watch over the virtve of it. Com- 

merce begets riches, but it is the Law which, 
by its Protection, _ vigour to Commerce. 


moted, 


(197) 

moted, carried on, and, as it were; 
formed a moſt extenſive trade in 
the grand ſtaple commodity of this: 
country, and thereby acquired: a 
fortune which is more than ſuffi- 
cient to ſuſtain the 9 of any 
rank in the ingen * 


* Sir 8——— F—— was a Blackwell- 
Hall Factor of the firſt eminence. His ori- 
gin, I have been informed, was ſo low as 
to be employed in attending the pack-horſes- 
Which were formerly uſed to bring cloth: 
from the Weſt Country to London. By 
great induſtry, a ſpirit of enterprize, and 
good fortune, he acquired prodigious wealth, 
and arrived at great importance in the com- 
mercial world; and, without remitting a 
moſt continued attention to the objects of 
this extenſive commerce, he lived in all the 
| taſte and luxury of Nobility ;: to which, in- 
deed, he had by his ſecond marriage allied 
himſelf. Though by ſome unexpected ma- 
nœuvres againſt him he was an unſucceſsful 
Candidate 


2 
1 H—=—, Eſq. 


HERE is no one who may not 
receive great advantages and 
aſſiſtance from ſcientific knowledge ; 

never- 


Candidate to repreſent the City of London, 
he was choſen in ſeveral Parliaments for the 
Borough of Chippenham, in Wiltſhire. Du- 
ring his Mayoralty, the King and Royal Fa- 
mily were entertained by the City, at Guild- 
hall, with great magnificence; and the 
Chair of the Metropolis was ſupported with 
great ſplendor. An unfortunate moment of 
avarice, however, beclouded his reputation, 
and is ſuppoſed to have ſhortened his life. 
As the aſſignee of a bankrupt, the creditors 
were diſcontented not only with his conduct, 
but the means he had purſued to be ap- 
pointed to that truſt; and, on an hearing 
of the buſineſs before Lord Camden, theſe 
diſcontents not only appeared to be too 
_ well-founded, but a diſcovery was alſo made 
of a contraband trace he had carried on in 

ſcarlet 


(6 
nevertheleſs, to give its benefits their 
true uſe, value, and reſpect, it muſt 
appear, at leaſt, to ariſe from the na- 
tural abilities and capacity of the 
perſon who poſſeſſes it. Simplicity is 
the grand virtue of Art, however em- 
ployed: to give works of labour the 
appearance of eaſe, requires no com- 
mon taſte or talents. The walking 
Dictionary, and the hrutal Pedant, 
make Learning itſelf diſguſting, and 
rob Truth of its lovely appearance. 

The hewers of ſtone and the draw- 
ers of water in the literary world, 


ſcarlet cloth, to the detriment of the Eaſt- 
India Company. The Lord Chancellor re- 
prehended his conduct in the moſt ſevere 
terms, and decreed againſt him. Sir 
S— — —, who was preſent in Court, ſunk, 
as it were, beneath the chaſtiſement, and did 
not long ſurvive it, > 


may 


En 
may be neceſſary to eaſe the labours 
of genius; they may be uſeful, as 
the pioneers of learning, to remove 
thoſe obſtacles which would check 
the ardour of diligent enquiry, turn 
youthful impatience into deſpair, and 
diſcourage thoſe talents which pro- 
miſe excellence, from activity and ex- 
ertion. Such men bear the ſame rela- 
tion to the higher orders of the learned 


world, as the labour of the quarry to 


the ſkill of the ſculptor. Such men 
ſhould be known only in their works, 
nor check the gratitude of mankind 

by intruding their awkward manners 
and dogmatical pride into the more 

liberal ſocieties of it. 


This learned critic is a moſt re- 
ſpettable exception from the general 
character 


(mn 


character of thoſe perſons who have 
paſſed their lives in ſimilar labours. 
He has the rare faculty to mingle 
with his profound enquiries the gra- 
ces of Parnaſſus as well as the plea- 
{ures of elegant Society *. His works 
1 : mani- 


* The alluſion which is here made to this 
learned Gentleman's connection with the 
Muſes, not only relates to his great love and 
profound knowledge of muſical ſcience, but 
to his unparallelled works of Criticiſm, 
which may be juſtly called the Handmaid 
of Parnaſſus. He alſo wrote and publiſhed 
a little dramatic piece of paſtoral poetry, 
called The Spring, which confiſted of recita- 
tives and ſongs adapted to Tralian muſic, and 
was written to favour the introduction of 
that excellent ſinger, Mr. Norris, upon the 
ſtage. But the young man did not then 
ſucceed, as he has lince done in another 
line of his profeſſion ; and this muſical en- 
tertainment fell with him, The drama 
was perfectly — and the ſongs, &c. 

were 


E 

manifeſt the vaſt com paſs of his eru- 
dition, the vigor of his application, 
and the clear, diſtinctive, penetrating 
ſagacity of his mind; while his pri- 
vate converſation diſplays the unat- 
fected, pleaſing manners of the amia- 
ble and ple Gentleman. 


They, who niche, heh Abilities 
merely to acquire reputation, {ſkim 
lightly over the ſubjects they treat, 
and apply themſelves rather to the 
Fancy and Paſſion of the reader 
than to his Judgment and Under- 
ſanding. They, who exerciſe their 


were chaſtely written, as well as moſt won- 
derfully adapted to the Italian airs they 
were intended to naturalize on the Engliſh 

| Riage, —Confidered in this light, the little 
F poſſeſſed unrivalled merit. 


talents 5 


C „ 


talents in a profeſſional light, work 
generally by rule and meaſure, and 
give their productions no further ex- 
tent and completion than is neceſ- 
ſary to procure the gain which is 
the object of them: while they a- 
lone, who exert their faculties from 
an intrinſic love of the ſcience they 
purſue, never forſake it till they have 
' traced it in its deepeſt receſſes, fol- 
lowed it through all its moſt intricate 
_ labyrinths, unveiled its moſt hidden 
diſguiſe, and are not content till they 
poſleſs all its parts, behold its perfect 
torm, and can command all its ca- 
pacities.-— This ſeems to be the in- 
herent character of this renowned 
critic ; who, being neither torment- 
ed by an anxious thirſt after Fame, 
nor impelled by the urging goad of 

Vos, VI. 1 Necel- 
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Neceſſity, finds that ſatis faction in 
his arduous enquiries, which encreaſes 
the placid tenor of his mind, and 
promotes thoſe diſpoſitions which 
give ſuch a pleaſing ſerenity to his 
manners and converſations. 


* Mr. H— —'s work, entitled, Hermes, 
or a Treatiſe on univerſal Grammar,” will 
preſerve his fame while any defire of know- 
ledge or love of literature remains in the 
world. The preſent Biſhop of London has 
| declared,---and what more ſterling teſtimony 
= can be given, that it is the moſt perfect 
work of its kind ſince the days of Ariſtotle. 
His other publications ſerve to confirm the 
high opinion which this age has formed, 
and future ages will poſſeſs, of his conſum- 
mate excellence in the walk of Criticiſm. 
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'A MONG the crowd of perſons 
who have profeſſed a fincerity 
of attachment to me, there are ſome _ 
whom I am more particularly diſ- 
poſed to conſider as acting from the 
dictates of their hearts; and I form 
my concluſion upon this ſubje& 
not merely from their actions, but 
allo from their general characters 
and diſpoſitions. Among them, I 
have the pleaſure to rank this con- 
ſtitutional Lawyer. He has been 
an object of my favour ; and, to do 
him that juſtice of which I have 
found ſo few deſerving, it becomes 
55 12 me 


rn 
me to declare that he has not proved 
ungrateful . 


8 


HIS Nobleman is another f 

thoſe who conſider themſelves 
bound to the ſervice of Government, 
and attend to the duties of their re- 
quiſite employments, without enter- 
ing into the intrigues of party, or 
forming thole ſtrong political con- 
nections, with which the nn. 


* Mr. M—— was a ſenſible man, of 
Tory principles, and a good Lawyer. He 
was ever a moſt ſtrenuous advocate for the 
right of taxing America, and maintained 


that opinion to the laſt, . 
who 


209 3 


who is governed by them, muſt riſe 
and fall *. | 


The abilities of the Secretary at 
War were never confidered by me 
as of a ſuperior caſt ; but he poſſeſſes 
that induſtry with which great abili- 


* have heard Lord B — —, who is not 
remarkable tor witty or brilliant thoughts, 
mie an apt alluſion to the profits of Go- 
v-rnment. He conſidered, to uſe his own 
expreſſion, every Adminiſtration as a Plumb + 
Cate; and he never failed to accompany 
this elegant idea with a declaration that he 
We 4 do his beſt at all times to have a 
flice of ir. On his being accuſed of ſteal- 
ing the compariſon from the humour of 
the late Charles Townſhend, he acknowledged 
the theft, but begged he might have the me- 
rit ©: :m proving upon the grofſneſs of the 
original idea, as that witty Stateſman was 
uſed to hooour Government with the more 
ſolid title of a Plumb Pudding. 
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ties are not always accompanied; and 


without which, in the important of- 
fices of the State, they cannot be of 
any permanent utility. This atten- 
tion to the duties of his employ- 
ment, and the knowledge he conſe- 


quently acquired, may be ſuppoſed 


to have induced many ſucceſfive 
changes of Adminiſtrations, conſiſt- 


ing of men of very different charac- 


ters and connections, to be ſatisfied 
that he ſhould continue to conduct 
the military department. 


In ſuch a fituation, when every 
day brings with it ſo many requeſts 
that cannot be granted, and ſuch va- 
rious applications which muſt be im- 
mediately diſmiſſed, it is impoſſible 
that he can give a general ſatisfac- 

| tion; 


1 | 

tion; nay, it is moſt certain, that he 
muſt be the neceſſary object of much 
diſcontent. The exact hiſtory of the 
public murmurs, againſt this or any 
Miniſter, cannot, in the common 
courſe of things, come to my know- 
ledge; but, as his conduct has been 
approved by his different coadjutors 
in the State, it would be injurious in 
me not to ſuppoſe that an occaſional 
clamour againſt him, the diſtant noiſe 
whereof may reach me, ariſes from 
the refuſal of demands which it was 
not in his power, or conſiſtent with 
the views of Government, to gratify®. 
| —Minifters are m ſervants of the 


Si john: 8 I believe, will be 

of a different opinion, if a judgment may be 
formed from his Letters to Lord B=——, 
which he gave to the world. 


1 State; 
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State ; and, when it happens that 
they become unpopular from obey- 
ing its commands, or acting from its 
-preſent exigencies, it is the duty of 
their Maſter to give them not only 
ſupport and protection, but reward at 

CE br 


* Lord B—— — bas been one of thoſe 
wiſe men who call themſelves the King's 
friends; a character which means no more 
than the poſſeſſing a ſenſible reſolution to 
keep a profitable place in all times and all 
adminiſtrations; and to live upon terms of 
good-humour with the men who may come 
into power, as well as thoſe who are already in 
poſſeſlion of it. That he underſtood the 
routine of his office 1s generally acknow- 
tedged, and the reaſons given above are 
proofs of ir. He was, in the real as well as 


figurative ſenſe of the word, a Courtier; 
poſſeſſed all the ready politeneſs, evaſions, 
and fervility of that character. He knew 
how to apply his ſpecious bows, his flat- 
| tering ſpeeches, and polite epiſtles, with no 
{mall 


ö ( 121 ) 
The crowd of mankind are apt to 


judge of cauſes from their effects; 
and,. 0 


ſmall addreſs. He has alſo contrived to 
ferve a few friends, and to procure the pro- 
motion of his near relations, in their diffe- 
rent lines of profeſſion. He is a man of po- 
lite manners, and maintains his rank with 
ſomewhat of character and propriety. He 
has ever been particularly attentive to fo- 
reign Miniſters and Strangers of Faſhion, 
whom he never failed to entertain, on pro- 
per occaſions, with ſplendid hoſpitality z fo 
that his Letters of Recommendation to fo- 
reign countries are known to have procured 
oreater favour and attention than thoſe of 
almoſt any other perſon in the kingdom. 
—His ſummer: ſocieties, at his country- 
feat, cannot be exceeded in eaſe, plenty, and 
elegance : and, though he was obliged, du- 
ring his miniſterial life, to be continually 
abſent, every arrangement proceeded as if 
he were preſent; and he appeared rather as 
a vilitor than as maſter of the houſe, and 
the receiver, rather than the donor, of thoſe _ 
ſatis- 
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and, in the fimple ordinary affairs of 
life, it may be a natural and ſatis- 


_—y 


ſatisfactions which every one enjoyed who 
frequented it. His conduct on the death 
of Lady B—-— — was fingular and de- 

| ſerves to be remembered. On that event, 
he immediately ſettled the whole of his real 
eſtate on his nephews, the ſons of his next 
brother, the late General B—— —, and 
gave the following original but ſenlible rea- 
ſon for his conduct. There is no fool,” 
obſerved his Lordſhip, * like the old fool ; 


40 
cc 


66 


66 


and I, like many other doting debauchees, 
may dream of pleaſure with a young wife, 
who, not ſatisfied with an old huſband, 


'may, with the help of a ſmart valet de 


chambre, or a ſtout coachman, give me a 


colluſive heir to my eſtate, and rob my re- 


lations of their right: and having never 
been able to anſwer for myſelf in theſe 
matters, it is my reſolution to preclude 
any poſſible miſchief of this nature, by 
ſecuring my fortune, at all events, to the 
children of my brother, As to the Iriſh, 


„ Peerage, 


( 1 ) 


factory mode of determination ; but, 
in the complicated buſineſs of na- 
tional 


„% Peerage,” continued his Lordſhip, * which 


„is not worth having, that muſt be left to 


„Chance; but as for the dirty acres, which 


_ are worth ſomething, they ſhall be puny | 


6 gut of the reach of it. 


id 


Lord B— — —'s friends wall ſay that this 


is not an age for rigid integrity to thrive ; 
and it was, therefore, natural for a man, 
whoſe temper was proverbially accommoda- 
ting, to fall in with the temper of the times. 
They may, however, be diſpoſed to give one 
example of his ſtubborn honour, when he 
heſitated, and even hinted a refuſal, to give 


evidence on the trial of the Ducheſs of 
Kingſton, However ſtubborn his honour 


was on that occifion, had I been a Peer of 
the Realm, I ſhould, I truſt, have poſſeſſed a 
ſtubborn honour as well as his Lordſhip ; I 


ſhould moſt certainly have confidered his 
conduct as an high contempt of that ſupreme. 


court, and have moved for his commitment 
"MM to 


* * 
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tional government, where ſo much of 
the machin- nec-Garily hes hid, this 
manner of proce c ling is at leaſt preca- 
rious, and oftentiii es unjuſt. There are 
neceſſities which the eye of mankind _ 
cannot nor ouzht to ſee: there are 
views, wich reſpect co future obj ects 
whoſe operations would be inter- 
rupted by public communication. 
Cbftacles ariſe which could not be 
foreſeen ; diſappointments happen | 
which could not be prevented; and, 
after all, error is inſeparable from 
every effort of human wiſdom: ſo 
that to ſuppoſe a Miniſter wicked 
or incapable, becauſe he may have 
been unfortunate, is to ſuppoſe that 


to the cuſlody of Sir Francis Molyneux, and 
the ſociety of the Lady, for whoſe / crets he 
manifeſted ſuch a ſcrupulous tenderneſs. 


he 


1250 
he can command time and chance, 
the courſe of human events, and, 


which would be à flin more dis 


cult taſk, the paſſions of men. To 
exerciſe an headſtrong violence a- 
gainſt human imperfections, eſpecial- 
ly in thoſe whoſe arduous fituations 
render a correctneſs of conduct more 


difficult, is an act of the moſt im- 


pertinent pre umption; --nay, it is 
to quarrel with the lot of humanity, 
and to arraign the wiſdom of Heaven. 


A lan may be formed with much 
knowledge, and every favourable cir- 


cumſtance may co-operate to give 


an almoſt aſſured proipe& of ſuc- 


ceſs; nevertheleſs, from ſome un- 


toward event, trifling in itſelf, but 
from its nature unforeſeen, the whole 
| | may 
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ſtreſs. On ſuch an occaſion, too many, 
at leaſt for a time, would throw an in- 
conſiderate blame upon thoſe who pro- 
jected and promoted it. This, ſure- 


ly, is the extreme of injuſtice; it is 


the ſame as if the danger with which 
part of Holland was threatened from 
the hole that had been formed by a 
water- rat in one of its dy kes, was to 
be attributed to the man whoſe hardy 
genius conducted the induſtry that 


formed thoſe wonderful efforts of 


human perſeverance. But of ſimi- 
lar injuſtice many a great and good 


man has been the unfortunate vic- 


tim. 


It has been the practice of ſome 


Governments to make a ready ſacri- 
1- = Wor 


may end in diſappointment and di- 


-_- 


c 27 


flos of a Miniſter to appeaſe popular 


diſcontent, however capricious or 
ill- founded. Indeed, Democratic 


Fury is a monſter, whoſe rage, like 


thoſe deities of Pagan fable who 
were not to be appeaſed but by the 
immolation of virgin beauty, may 


demand the ſacrifice of virtue and 


the diſgrace of wiſdom; and, to 
prevent greater evils, it may ſome- 


times happen that its horrid appe- 


tite muſt be ſatisfied. It is, how- 
ever, the duty of that power, which 
yields by force the reluctant vic- 
tim, to give it every poſſible pro- 
tection; and, if it ſhould ſurvive 
the threatening ſtranger, to reſtore 


it to thoſe honours it never deſerved 


to loſe, or to brighten with every 
poſhble conſolation the gloom of 
that 
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that retreat to which an ungrateful 
world has driven it, 


This is the ſentiment of my heart : 

I have already lived to realize it; 
but I truſt and hope I ſhall not a- 
gain be compelled to ſuch a pain- 
ful and imperſect exertion of juſ- 
tice, | 


Sir J— L——. 


HE caprice and fancy of ſome 

men are very unaccountable. 
With the influence and wealth which 
this Baronet poſſeſſes, he might 
command thoſe honours of his coun- 
try which are moſt deſired. A ſeat 
among 


( 129 ) 

among the hereditary repreſentatives 
of the nation, waits upon his de- 
mand; but he has rivetted his wiſhes 
to a bauble which cannot be grant- 

ed to him, and turns his back upon 

the ſolid a of the Peer- 

age. 


| There 


His great object is the Garter: he has 


xepeatedly aſked for it, and been as often 


refuſed. His ambition thinks an Earldom 
beneath him, and ſighs to remain a Com- 


moner with the empty ornament of the Blue 


Ribbon. With all the means of procuring 
to himſelf popular regard and a fair fame, 
he is, to ſay no werſe, the object of univer- 
ſal diſſatisfaction. He ſeems to be formed 
with an inveteracy of character which will 
ever remove him from the beſt honours of 
ſocial life. I turn aſide from his domeſtic 
conduct, as an unpleaſing and diſgraceful 
object: but what can be expected from a 
man who ſuffered an eſtate purpoſely to re- 
main untenanted and lie waſte, to deprive 

Vol. VI. 1 the 
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gk are many reaſons which 
difpoſe me to attach him to my 
ſervice by any prudent means; and 
it is with concern that I obſerve. 


the variableneſs and 1 of 
his political conduct *. * Os 
4 ov * 1 
8 * * * 
8 * * * * 
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the clergyman of the pariſh, with whom he 

bad quarrelled, from receiving the hes 

of it? 

| * His 3 intereſt is very great, 
and he is the ſon-in-law of Lord B—. 

| Sir 
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HE friendſhip of a ſubject for 

bis Sovereign muſt expreſs 
itſelf by a conduct totally oppoſite 
to that which takes place among 
perſons of the ſame rank. That 
pleafing, gentle joy, which brigh- - 
tens the countenance at the fight 
of a friend; the cares, attentions, 
and confidence, with all the exterior 
marks -of ſentiment, ſo natural be- 
tween men who expect nothing 
from each other but the ſatisfaction 
of mutual regard q are not permitted 
to approach the Throne. Flattery 
will ſometimes borrow the marks 
even of Veneration, and intrude it- 
ſelf into the preſence of Kings; but 
K 2 he, 


„ 
he, who ſuffers himſelf to be ſur- 
prized by it, becomes as low in rea- 
ſon as the cunning hypocrite who 
' wiſhes to ſeduce him. 


If a King ſhould want a friend, 
and, alas! where is the King to be 
found who is not in ſuch a predica- 
ment? - it is not in the crowd of ſuch 
baſe and mercenary ſpirits that he 
muſt hope to find it. For ſuch an 
intereſting purpoſe he ſhould di- 
rect his expectations to thoſe men 
whoſe characters are more diſpoſed ' 
to a blunt inflexibility, than a 
thoughtleſs compliance ; who are 
not afraid to expoſe the naked truth, 
but leave no method untried to 
turn the eye of their maſter towards 
it. Friends of. this kind are leſs 

pleaſing ; - 


( 133 * 


pleaſing; but who will be bold e- 
nough to ſay they are not of higher | 
eſtimation ? Among equals, Friend- 
ſhip may put on a tender and af- 
fecting appearance, without being 

ſuſpected of deceit ; but inferiors 

can only diſcover it towards the 

great by aſſiduity, reſolution, and 

ſometimes even by ſeverity. The 
faithful friend of a Prince will 

ſteadily oppoſe any meaſure which 

may cauſe his diſhonour, and, to his 
face, condemn the wiſhes of his 

heart, if they proceed from a low 

and unprincely paffion *, But where 

are 

*The conduct of Sully to Henry the Fourth 

of France was one continued example of 

that manly freedom which a faithful Miniſ- 

ter owes to his Sovereign :---I ſhall give an 
example of it.— The King, in a weak mo- 

| * ment, 


E060 

are men to be found who are eapa- 
ble of ſuch noble efforts, and poſſeſs 
fo firm, and, I may add, to them- 
ſelves, fo dangerous an attachment? 
The few of this character who are 
now living in the world, merit the 
veneration of their Sovereign: — 
what do I fay ? — They deſerve a2 
a temple in the hearts of all man- 
kind *. 1 - 
But, 


ment, had given a written promiſe of mar- 
riage to Mademoiſelle D'Entragues, his miſ- 
treſs, and ſhewed it to Sully for his opinion 
of the matter. The Miniſter took it, read 
it, and immediately tore it in pieces without 


faying a word. — Comment mor bleu,“ dit 


Henri, ©* gue pretendez vous donc faire ? Fe 
4 eros. gue vous etes for. 11 eft vrai, Sire,” 
lui repartit Sully; © je /uis for, et plait à 
% Dien que je le fuſſe tout ſeul en France.” 


®* The late Lord Northington, who had 
habituated himſelf to a dluatnefs of manners 
. and 


e 
But, alas! characters of a very 


different complexion ſurround the 


Thrones of Princes. Ambition + 


the ruling paſſion of Courts, to 


which all others. yield: for what is 
ſordid Intereſt but a low ſpecies of 
Ambition with wealth for its ob- 


ject? Among the many motives, 
however, which urge men to ſolli: 
cit honours and employments, and 
among the various means which are | 
exerted to attain them, a ſenſe of 
honour and ſpirit of perſeverance, if 
they - do not fucceed in obtaining 
their particular objects, will not fail 


to give ſome degree of conſequence 


and ſpeech, owed much of the great fa- 
vour he received from the crown, to a very 
natural and amiable ſuppoſition, that it a- 
role from 3 a fixed integrity of character. 


ts | as 


* 


396. 3 
as well as character to their endea- 
vours. A fickle, inconſtant diſpo- 
fition is ever the mark of a weak 
mind, and, under certain circum- 
ſtances, the proof of a bad one. 


* The Right Honourable Baronet, to 
whoſe weakneſs there is a ſtrong alluſion in 
this obſervation, hab, I think, never been 
eminent for ſteadineſs of character. He 
quitted on a ſudden all the violence of Op- 
poſition for the honours of a White Wand, 
and the emoluments of Court attendancs. 
Theſe he poſſeſſed for ſome years, when he 
left the Court, and returned again, I was 
going to add, to the boſom of Oppoſition; 
but I believe he has io far forfeited their 
good opinion, as not to be the object of their 
confidence. When men of this ſtamp de- 
ſert their party in this manner, their views 
may be divined without the gift of ſuper- 
natural intelligence, When he quitted Op- 
poſition he might perceive that his party 
Was not likely to be received into Power ; 
and when he left the Miniſtry, he might 

: think 


* 0 
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T is rather a fingular circum- 
ſtance, that there ſhould be a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
who has fat in ſeveral Parliaments, 
and is a Gentleman of good family 
and fortune, of whom I never hear, 


think he foreſaw that they would not long 
poſſeſs it. This is not an unfair repreſenta» 
tion of Sir W—— —'s conduct, Never- 
_ theleſs, it muſt be allowed that he poſſeſſes 
Parliamentary abilities, and has applied 
himſelf to the acquiſrion of Parliamentary 
knowledge. It may not be improper alſo to 
mention, that the ſingular revifal of the trial 
of Balf and Macguirł, who were condemned 
for murder in the notorious riots at Brent- 
Ford, on the notorious Middleſex Election, 
was ſuggefted, induſtriouſly ſupported, and 
the final event of it highly approved, by 
this Right Honourable Gentleman, 


and 


(138 I 
St whoſe face I Cai remember 
to have ſeen *. | | 


* When the fingularity of the man is 
conſidered, every other will diſappear. He 
is not very viſible even in the country where 
he lives, but in the hunting feaſon ; and 
when an hard froſt impertinently keeps his 
* hounds in kennel, he may be ſeen in one or 
other of the coffee- houſes in the Strand, or 
that neighbourhood, at dinner-time; and 
ſometimes, during the evening, in the pit 
of one of the play -houſes, with an oak ſtick 
in his hand, a broad gold-laced bat upon 
his head, between the acts, and a little doxy - 
by his fide. This Honourable Gentleman 
ſeldom troubles the Houſe of Commons with 
his attendance, unleſs the Oppoſition want 
to make ſome particular exertion, when, 
pretty early in the debate, if he ſhould attend 
at the beginning of it, he may be ſeen, for- 
get ful of his own and his country 's cares, 
in the arms of Morpheus. 


IDEN 


A 
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An honeſt Man's * nobleſt work of God. 


S there are various claſſes of 
vice and infamy, there are al- 
ſo different degrees of virtue and re- 
nown. In taking a view of this fub- 
ject, many and various thoughts muſt 
occur upon the lamentable ſtate of 
frail humanity. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, for Experience will tell us 
it is not empty ſpeculation, that ho- 
neſt actions, in the general ſenſe of the 
word, are not always the effects of 
virtue, but ariſe from the caſual cir- 
eumſtances around us. It may be a 
man's intereſt to be honeſt; the re- 
moteneſs of temptation may operate 
in his favour; the habitual temper 


of his mind, and the conſtitution of 
his frame, may check thoſe defires 
which are ſuch known enemies to 
human virtue. I am firmly per- 
ſuaded, that many a man, who eould 
not be induced to a& againſt the 
ſuggeſtions of his conſcience by the 
common gains of his profeſhon, 
would be able to huſh its compunc- 
tions, if accumulated gains were to 
follow the ſecret commiſſion of in- 


—_ +. 
How 


* This ſubject is finely conſidered in Mr. 
Sterne's Sermon upon Conſcience, 


+ The following anecdote may be thought 
too trifling, as well as too general, to ſerve 
in proof of the opinion to which it alludes: 
but, as it poſſeſſes the merit of veracity, I 
ſhall venture to relate it,—A phyſician, of 
ſome Eminence, attended a gentleman of 


| moderate | 
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How many ſad examples might 
be produced of men, who, in the 
ſhades of life, enjoyed an honeſt 
fame in peace and contentment, 


moderate circumſtances, and from whom 
the Doctor had received very ſingular obli- 
gations: for theſe reaſons, the guinea, which 
was conſtantly offered him, was as con- 
ſtantly refuſed. The illneſs was long and 
obſiinate, but, by the Kill and attention of 
the Phyſician, it was at length overcome, 
and the time arrived when he was to pay 
his laſt profeſſional vifit, The Patient, who 

poſleſſed ſentiments ſuperior to his fortune, 
pre pared fourſcore guineas againſt the Doc- 
, for s rival; when he preſented the golden 
® heap, and nes his acceptance of it. The 
ſon of Eſcn apius, who had for eighty ſuc- 
ceſſive viſits refuſed the common fee with- 
out difficulty, was unable to reſiſt it in its 
accumulated ftate, and in one avaritious 
moment loſt the merit of his paſt genero- 
fity, and the ſatisfaction of having made the 

only return of gratitude in his Power to an 
acknowledged benefactor, 


but, 
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but, when elevated by the changes 
and chances of time to higher ſta- 
tion, have ruſhed into all the ex- 
ceſſes of the world, and bid defiance 

to the good opinion of it? On 

the contrary, who has not been a 
witneſs to the woeful change of 
principles which the humiliating 
fall from ſuperior life ſo continually 
produces? Alas! how ſeldom is the 
integrity of proſperous days able 
to ſupport itſelf againſt the neceſ- 
ities which an unexpected adverſity . 
brings along with it !—Where are, 

the unfortunate who find conſola- 
tion, for every- thing they have loſt, 
in that virtue which is the only 
bleſſing Fortune has not taken from 
them? We cannot look into the 
World, without beholding the ſe- 
13 cret 
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cret or open approaches which the 
foes of honour are making to de- 
ſtroy it. Do we not hourly ſee Ge- 
nerofity growing into Profuſion, 
Prudence retreating into Suſpicion, 
CEconomy ſinking into Avarice, 
Truth budding into Flattery, Good- 
nature loſing itſelf in Submiſſion, 
Juſtice hardening into Severity, the 
defire of honeſt Reputation riſing 
into lawleſs Ambition, and Religion 
bewildered in the mazes of Enthu- 
fiaſm? 


The benevolent obſerver may 
| wiſh to draw a veil over this pic- 
ture of human weakneſs, but he 
muſt acknowledge the exiſtence of 
the ſad original, He will figh-over 
the degeneracy of mankind, and 

| that 
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that tender impulſe of commiſera- 
tion proves the nature of its object. 

As frail beings, liable to equal in- 
firmities with our fellow- creatures, 
we may be ſaid to act preſumptu- 
ouſly, when we cry aloud againſt 
the ſcene of iniquity of which we 
compoſe a part; nor have any of 
us a right, from our knowledge of 
the human heart, and the continual 
deceits that flow from it, to throw 
ſuſpicion around that character 
whoſe actions wear the colour of 
virtue, and whoſe integrity is free 
from apparent Blemiſh. To charge 
- unimpeached Honeſty with ſucceſs- 
Ful Deceit, from the great preva- 
lence and frequent detection of Hy- 
pocriſy, is an exerciſe of opinion 
which would be criminal in the 
T com- 


. 
common affairs. of life: but the 
Philoſopher, who is enliſted in the 
ſervice of Truth, will not truſt to 
any appearance; and Religion, which 
conducts Truth beyond the limits of 
this world, muſt have inconteſtible 
proofs of that integrity which can 
claim its conſolations in time, and 
its rewards in eternity. 
The man who, bleſſed with amia- 
ble diſpoſitions, and educated in vir- 
tuous principles, is ſuffered to re- 
main in a fituation where he may 
meet with little or no interruption, 
muſt be confidered as a fortunate 
Voyager on the Ocean of Time. 
But there is a virtue far ſuperior to 
his :—it is that which withſtands 
and ſurmounts the tempeſt ; which, 

Vol. VI. L not 
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not confiding in proſperous gales, 


1s prepared to meet the adyerſe 


wave; and, though not inſenſible 
to the Syren's ſong, reſiſts its en- 
chantment. He is the great and 
ſuperior character, whoſe integrity 
has been unmoved by difficulty, 
danger, and adverſity ;---who yields 


not to any temptation, and has 
paſſed through the fiery trial of the 


world, in which ſuch numbers have 
been loſt, unhurt, and arrives at the 


. cloſe of life with tried integrity and 


confirmed virtue. 


1 thank Heaven, that, though it 
may be rare to find, ſuch an idea is 
not without foundation; and is u- 


niverſally acknowledged. to poſſeſs 


a reality in the excellent character 


of 


(e 
of the honourable Gentleman, whoſe 
name ſuggeſted the nen ob- 


ſervations *, * 


\HE Paſſions occupy the great- 
eſt part of life, and Regret 
ſeizes upon the reſt! How aban- 


* Mr, G——— is not overcharged in 
this high-wrought opinion of him. He is 
almoſt the only man who is returned from 
an Eaft-India Government with clean hands 
and a pure heart, With the noble and juſt 
ideas which the R— — Writer poſſeſſes of 
this Gentleman's character, it muſt be a 
matter of ſome mortification to him to re- 
fleQ, that, in his parliamentary capacity, be 
generally oppoſes the * of bis Ma- 
jelty s Miniſters, 
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doned, then, muſt that man be, whoſe 
regret is not for the errors of his paſ- 
ſions, but for the decay of them; 
while his mind, inſtead of diſpoſing 
bim to compenſate for former fail- 
ings, employs its reflections, as it 
ere, to continue them! Thus he 
| fills up the meaſure of his profligacy. 
The fever of youth may be cured; 
but that of Age knows no final re- 


medy but the ge” 


When a man attains a certain pe- 
riod of life, without loſing the vices 
of youth, nay, without continual en- 
deavours to cheriſh the worſt of 
them, he may be confidered, with 
great juſtice, as a truly depraved and 
abandoned character; a diſgrace to 
his nature and to himſelf,---as well 
as 
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as ke Flee” at infinite miſchief ta 


youth, who are glad to find an ex- 
ample, in his age, to juſtify their 
own enormities. 


If it were to be aſked, of any re- 
flecting perſon, what puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted on an old man, 
who 1s neither a good father, a good 
huſband, a good neighbour, or, in 
| ſhort, a good citizen ;---or, to give 
the queſtion all the force it deſerves, 
if it were to be ſaid rather that he 
was a bad father, a bad huſband, a 
bad neighbour, and a bad citizen; 
the anſwer is ſo obvious that it ſhall 
not eſcape my pen: to give the na- 
tural reply, would be to ſuppoſe that 
tome one without the bleſſing of rea- 
” 3 "= 
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ſon would have the beni of this 


papers. 


I am . to carry the matter 
ſomewhat farther, and to imagine that 
if a citizen of the world were to be 
aſked his opinion of that nation, 
where a man, who practiſed the moſt 
open and glaring debaucheries ; who 
encouraged his children to follow in 
the notorious paths he himſelf had 
trod; who had betrayed, and for 
ever ruined, the friend that truſted in 
him, to gratify his luſt ; who conti- 
nued the external ſhow of his ex- 
ceſſes, when age deprived him of the 
powers of acting them; and who 
neither feels nor even affects to feel 
either ſhame or remorſe for his fla- 

F grant 
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grant enormities :——if a citizen of 
the world ſhould be aſked his opi- 
nion of the nation where ſuch a man 
obtains a place among the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, and receives 
honours from the favour of his Sove- 
reign ;---I ſhould rather ſay, where 
he is unreſtrained by the bars of a 
dungeon, or eſcapes the hands of the 
executioner ;---what would be his ob- 
ſervation upon the matter? I bluſh 
at the very idea of aſking ſuch a queſ- 

tion; and, while I write, my own 
heart forces an anſwer upon me, 
whoſe mortification ſhall live, at leaſt, 
upon this page *. 


* It might be thouphe that this 5 
would receive no ſmall heightening from 
the marriage of this man's daughter with a 


4 - brother 
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IF a Prince could form Miniſters to 
bis wiſhes, he would not only 
give them abilities equal to their ſta- 
| tions, 


| brother of the Thins; but that circum» 


ſtance was properly omitted, as a caſual 
event in the annals of this renowned family, 


which could be imputed only to the folly 


of the Royal Relation. —The noble Lord is 


not treated with the leaft injuſtice in the 


above obſervations, What language is ca- 


pable of giving an adequate deſcription of 


a father, who, meeting his ſon in the ſtreet, 
addrefles him in th- following manner: — 

*« Is it true, Colonel, that you lie with 
«© Mrs. S——?”—and, on being readily 
anſwered in the affirmative, to reply with- 


out reſerve, ** That's unlucky, by G—, for 


„I do the fame.” In a civilized and chriſ- 
tian country, one would think that ſuch an 
example of depravity could not eſcape pu- 


niſhment. But where a breach of manners 


happens 


j 
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tions, but endue them alſo with thoſe' 
qualities which would win the love 
of the people, as well as deſerve the 
confidence of their maſter. But 
Kings, like other men, muſt be con- 
tent to work with the materials which 
fortune, chance, or the common or- 
der of things offers to them; while 
many unpleaſing circumſtances attend 
their pre- eminent labours, which are 
not conſidered by thoſe who do not 4 
feel them and as their objects are | 


happens not to be a breach of law, no other 
penalty can reach the former but the con- 
tempt of good and honeſt men, which, to 
perſons who are capable of ſuch guilt, 1s no 
penalty, The juſtice that muſt puniſh ſuch 
offences is of another world; and the God 
of juſtice knows the meaſure and time of 
his vengeance, 


more 
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more enlarged, their diſappointments 
are greater than thoſe of other men. 


Subjects of general joy are readily 
communicated to. the people; but 
there are numberleſs antecedent cha- 
grins and ſecret apprehenfions, which 
are carefully concealed from them, 
and ſpend their ſtrength within the 
circle of the Throne. The nation 

enjoys all the pleaſure which ariſes 
from the communication of public 
proſperity, without ſuffering the an- 
xiety of expectation, which may have 
long fatigued thoſe who were unac- 
quainted with the hidden operations 
that were working to produce it. 
Nor do the people always foreſee the 
approaching misfortune, or, at leaſt, 
cannnot experience the painful ef- 
33 bort 
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forts which are made to avert Uo 
When the blow is ſtruck, they muſt. 
feel its effects, but without thoſe pre- 
vious ſollicitudes which are, ſome- 
times, the moſt grievous part of hu- 
man calamity. =_ 


But diſcharging all ideas of foreign 
war, which have hitherto accompa- 
nied me, I feel the mortifying re- 
flection, that even in the boſom of 
peace a Monarch is a ſtranger to re- 
poſe. If the univerſal complaint 
of private life ſprings from the indo- 
lence, the infidelity, and diſunion of 
ſervants, it may eaſily be believed 

that much of the diſturbance which 
agitates his hours, muſt ariſe from 
men Whoſe duty calls them to the 
active labours of the State, In this 
= - grand 


| 11 
grand object of his attention, to 
find merit is not always to ſucceed; 
many varying circumſtances are to 
be confidered in the choice of a 
Miniſter : a capacity to perform his 
duty 1s a principal part of ſuch a 
character, but it is not all; his turn = 
of mind, as well as his conneCtions, 
demand attention. He may be a- 
ble, but he may alſo be indolent : 
he may poſſeſs great talents, but 
they may be accompanied with 
qualities which will render them 
uſeleſs, or make them dangerous: 
he may be every- thing in himſelf 
that his Maſter can wiſh, but he 
may, by ſome means or other, be 
obnoxious to thoſe who muſt be the 
coadjutors of his office; and it will 
be readily acknowledged, that, in 
* every 
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every buſineſs of life, but more par- 
ticularly in the government of an 
extenſive empire, inferior talents, 
when acting in concert and united 
by accordant diſpoſitions, will pro- 
duce more good than the greateſt 
abilities, when openly oppoſed or 
ſecretly undermined by thoſe em- 
ployed in the ſame ſervice. 


The Spectator, at a public Thea- 
tre, ſees nothing but the conduct 
of the piece which 1s repreſented 


before him. He cannot, nor is it 
fit he ſhould, be ſenfible of the diſ- 
order which may, prevail behind 
the ſcenes, It would interrupt his 
pleaſure to hear the actors, who 
have been vowing eternal regard 
and heroic friendſhip in all the pomp 
55 | "i 
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of language on the ſtage, fill up the 


interval of their parts with bitter 
threats and vulgar reproaches. The 
heart - burnings of the Green-room 
do not perplex the ſhow, and the 
Manager alone is harraſſed with the 
diſcord. This is no faint picture of 
State concerns. Every miniſter may 
be ſeen in his office, buſy in for- 
warding its concerns, and, to the 
world at large, the machine of Go- 
vernment may appear to go ſmooth- 
ly on; while the door of the cloſet 
may be continually opening for 
their complaints, and the power as 
well as the condeſcenſion of Majeſty 
fully employed to produce an | har- 
? mony of ee 


One man wants place for his ſon, 
a ſe- 


E 
a ſecond aſks it for his brother, a third 
for a friend, a fourth for himſelf, 
and ſo on *, This man has in- 
tereſts which will be obſtructed by 
the plan propoſed for the benefit of 
another; while the latter, who, ſen- 
fible that his ſervice is much wanted, 
refuſes the offered appointment, if 
the former is not immediately diſ- 
charged from the favour of his Maſ- 


* The late King, harraſſed by the diſ- 
putes of his Miniſters in Council about the 
appointment of a judge, told them, that, 
fince they found it ſo difficult to ſettle the 
buſineſs, he would ſave them any farther 
trouble, by propoſing a very worthy law- 
yer, who icemed to have no friend among 
them but himſelf; and accordingly named 
Sir Richard Adams, Recorder of London. 
His preſent Majeſty, alſo, on a ſimilar diſ- 
agreement about filling up a vacant regi- 
ment, promoted Colonel Hotham, now Sir 
Charles Thompſon, to the command of it. 

ter. 
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ter *,—Such are the circumſtances, 

among many others, which are con- 
tinually harraſſing the Throne; and 
though they ſometimes find their 
way to public notice, and furniſh 
anecdotes for the Coffee. houſe Poli- 
ticians, the trouble and mortification 
which originated with them remain 
behind, nor interrupt the curioſity 
that devours them. 


Not being always able to find 
ſuch men as he could wiſh, a King 
muſt be content to employ the beſt 
he can find; but, above all things, 


The late Duke of Bedford inſiſted, as a 
preliminary article to his and his party's en- 
trance into the ſervice of Government, that 
Mr. Stuart Mackenzie ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from his employment. — This diſgraceful 
Kory is well known. 


CG ns 1 
he is bound to make choice of thoſe 
who may be harmoniouſly diſpoſed 
to each other, and willing to join 
their united ſtrength in the ſervice 
of his Government. Among theſe, 
there may be ſome to whom po- 
pular favour is not gracious ; there 
may be others whom rigid virtue 
does not approve ; nay, there may 
be ſometimes a character amongſt 
them, who is not conſidered with re- 
ſpect by the power that appoints 
them. But if, in their different de- 
partments, they do their particular 
duties, and coincide, as . occaſion 
may require, in forwarding each o- 
ther's buſineſs, ſo as to make the 
hole proceed proſperouſly and in 
order, it would be the height of 
folly to make particular objections, 
You. Fl. MN and 
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and to expreſs a diſcontent at ſubor- 
dinate or extraneous deficiencies. 
When the general end is anſwered, 
and national advantages is obtained, 
individual ſatisfaction and local out- 
cry muſt neceſſarily be diſregarded. 


The noble Lord, from the cir- 
cumſtances of whoſe life theſe obſer- 
vations have originated, has not at- 
tained the high poſt he now occupies 
unattended with ſome degree of po- 
pular diſcontent. Without meaning 
to throw the leaſt reflection upon 
thoſe who were concerned in diſcard- 

ing him from his former profeſſion, 
J cannot but think, at this hour, as 
indeed. I ever have done, that his lot 
was marked with peculiar misfor- 
tune ; and 1 am diſpoſed to hope 
that 


E 
chat the natural prejudice againſt 
him, originally proceeding from no- 
ble and patriotic motives, has been 
gradually lofing ground, and has at 
length almoſt entirely yielded to the 
calm convictions of reaſon, the un- 
willing appeal of juſtice, or the na- 
tural tendency of a generous people 
to forgiveneſs. It will, however, be 
readily confeſſed, that there never was 
2 moment, even in the height of this 
noble Lord's diſgrace, when the ſu- 
periority of his abilities was not ac- 
knowledged; nay, when the meaſure 
of it was compleated by the ſentence 
of the Court-Martial againſt him, 
many ſenſible and reflecting men 

looked forward to the period when 
thoſe talents, which were for ever diſ- 
charged from military duties, would 
M2 find 
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find employment and reſtore his re- 
putation in civil Councils. 


Theſe prophecies, which marked 
his Lordſhip's deſtination, have been 
ſince fulfilled: and while humanity 
may weep over the wounded repu- 
tation of the Soldier, a juſt and ge- 
nerous nation will recompence the 
Miniſter with that applauſe that he 
fo well deſerves *, hy 


»The Nobleman whoſe character, as well 
as the circumitances of whoſe life, occaſioned 
the foregoing obſervations, from the extent 
of his abilities, the eminence of his for- 
mer and preſent ſtations, with the ſingula- 
rity of his fortunes, becomes a ſubje& of 
very extenſive conſideration ; and I ſhall 
enter without apology or reſerve upon a can- 
did examination of it. | 
Lord G— G— — entered i into life with 
ſo many and various advantages, that the 


_ eminence he attained may be conſidered as 
a ſitua- 
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a ſituation to which they naturally conduct- 
ed him. He was the younger ſon of the 


D— of D— —, a Nobleman of a moſt re- 


' ſpectable character, and who was the early 
favourite and diſtinguiſhed companion of 
George the Second, With theſe advantages, 
he polle{ſ?d great natural abilities, improved 
by education, and highly poliſhed by every 


elegant accompliſhment that belongs to his - 


rank, He entered upon the military line, 
and his advancement was not, as may be 
ſuppoled, attended with delay. In the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, he was actually engaged, and 
behaved with a ſpirit which juſtified the 


choice of his profeſſion. Without mention- 


ing the particular circumſtances of his riſe 
in the army, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that it was not ſuppoſed to tranſcend his 
deſerts. It was, however, ſoon diſcovered, 
that he poſſeſſed abilities equal to any em- 
ploy ment whereto they might be directed; 

when, on the appointment of his father to 
the Lieutenancy of Ireland, his Lordſhip 


was named to be the Secretary of State for 
that kingdom ; the duties of which office 


he. adminiſtered with great ability and ac- 
knowicdged reputation. 


His character, as a man of l 6 
M3 lents, 
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lents, was now univerſally eſtabliſhed; and 
they who, in their expectations, anticipated 
the events of future times, beheld him in- 
veſted with the firſt honours of his profeſſion 
and his country. On the failure of the ſe- 
cret expedition agaivſt Rochfort, in 1757, he 
was appointed, with the Duke of Maribo 
rough and General Maldigrave, to enquire 
into the ill ſucceſs of that great national 
project. But though he had a perſon of 
the higheſt rank, and an officer of known 
courage, joined with him in this truſt, it was 
conſidered by the nation in general, as a 
matter which almoſt entirely depended upon 
him: both Government and People reſted 
on the ſagacity of Lord G—, to unfold 
the hidden cauſes why this ſtupendous arma- 
ment did not anſwer its original deſtination. 
Without attending his Lordſhip through 
all his different promotions, I ſhall conſider 
him at once as Commander in Chief of the 

. Britiſh Forces in Germany, to which impor- 
tant poſt he ſucceeded in 1759, on the death 
of the Duke of Marlborough. Here, then, 
this Nobleman muſt be conſidered. as hav- 
ing arrived at his higheſt pinnacle of power 
and importance; an height from which For- 
tune, who ſeemed tired of proiefting him, 
reſolved to caſt bim down: and, to aggra- 
| vate 
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vate his misfortune, ſhe effected her fatal 
purpoſe at a time when he had the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of ſuch an event, and therefore 
could not be in the leaſt prepared to guard 
againſt it. 

The battle of Minden, which produced ſo 
much glory to his country, covered him 
with diſgrace, and made him look back 
upon the trophies of it with heavineſs of 
heart. He certainly ſuffered moſt ſeverely for 
the miſconduct of chat day. The violence of 
popular fury exerted all its powers againſt 
him ; and, with tumultuous joy, applauded 
the ſentence which diſgraced him. But when 
this rage began to ſubſide, when the minds 
of men, inflamed by popular opinion, had 
cooled a little upon the matter, he was ge- 
nerally conſidered as a man who had been 
treated with uncommon ſeverity, not to ſay 
injuſtice ;---that he had ated as well as his 
| fituation would admit, and, if he had been 
guilty of an error, it muſt have proceeded 
from the failure of. his judgment, and not, 
as it had been induſtriouſly propagated, 
from fear of danger. Many did not ſcruple 
to aſſert, upon a more exact attention, that 
this Officer was ſacrificed to the private dif- 
gull of Prince Ferdinand; and that this an- 
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tipathy aroſe from motives, which, while 
they were moſt diſgraceful to the Prince, 
conferred ſingular honour on the integrity 
and diligence of the unfortunate General. 

It is well known that Prince Ferdinand and 
Lord George had differed in opiuion con— 
cerning ſome military operations; ; and that 
the latter being of opinion againſt fome mo- 
tions of the army propoſed by the former, 
he oppoſed thoſe deſigns with fo much firm- 
neſs as to prevent their execution, Beſides, 
the Engliſh General, by diligently excrciſing 
his ſagacity in a minute attention to his du- 
ty, had rendered himſelf very difagreeable 
to the Commander in Chief, as it appeared 
to thwart ſome deſigns of an avaritious na- 
ture which his Highneſs was ſuppoſed, at 
that time, to meditate, —and which, by the 
inattention of a ſucceeding officer, it is be- 
lieved that he actually accompliſhed, If 
theſe circumſtances are true, and there are 
very probable grounds for the ſuggeſtion, it 
is natural to conclude that the Prince would 
not pals by any favourable opportunity of 
procuring Lord George's removal from a 
ſtation, wherein, by a patriotic vigilance, he 
prevented the intereſts of his country from 
deing made ſubſervient to the gaintul proſ- 
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polls of an individual; however eminent for 
abilities, or however dignified by ſtation. _ 
Without entering into a particular detail 
of all the tranfactions which produced the 
diſgrace of our accompliſhed Officer, I halt 
only beg leave to repeat the obſervation, 
that, previous to the battle of Minden, 
Prince Ferdinand and the Britiſh General 
did not accord together with that harmony 
which the cauſe wherein they were both en- 
gaged might ſeem to demand ; and, on the 
eve of it, when his Serene Higneſs had de- 
termined to attack the French army, and had 
actually formed a plan for that purpoſe, he 
did not communicate his deſigns to Lord 
| George, who was moſt certainly entitled to 
ſuch a mark of confidence; abſtracted from 
the utility which muſt naturally flow to the 
ſervice from ſuch a communication. But 
the baſe paſſions of the Man mingled with 
the great deſigns of the Hero, and his ap- 
proaching glory would be incomplete, if 
private reſentment failed of its gratification. 
On the day of battle, from what appeared 
to be a perplexity in the orders of Prince 
Ferdinand, the Britiſh General delayed to 
advance with the Horſe, as he was com- 
manded, fo that the cavalry was declared to 

have 
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have been prevented, by ſuch neglect, from 


having that deciſive ſhare in the bufineſs of 


the day, which would have rendered the 
victory far more perfet.—ſn the thanks 
which his Highneſs publiſhed to the Army 
on this occalion, Lord George G— —'s 
name was not only omitted, but an heavy 
cenſure of his conduct was implied in the 
particular compliments which the Prince 
thought proper to addreſs to the in of 
Granby, 

When the news of this important 3 
reached London, it was accompanied with 
reports very unfavourable to the Britiſh 
Commander. He was repreſented as a moſt 
atrocious coward, whoſe fear had rendered 
the ſucceſs of the Allied Army incomplete, 
fruſtrated the bravery of the Britiſh cavalry, 
and brought an eternal diſgrace upon his 
country and himſelf, The preſs now teemed 
with accuſations againſt this unfortunate No- 
bleman ; and the many who attacked, as 
well as the very few who attempted to de- 
fend him, reſting their aſſertions upon vague 

and indeterminate authorities, were equally 
uaſucceſsful in throwing any light upon the 
ſubje& ; while the former, being more con- 
genial: to the ſpirit of the people, were uni- 
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verſally believed, and the latter as generally 
reprobated and deſpiſed. The facts which 
had occaſioned the diſpleaſure of the Prince 
varied every hour, and every change brought 
accumulated guilt along with it; and though 
they were not ſufficiently aſcertained for 
{ſerious men to reaſon upon them, the people, 
| having once poſſeſſed the idea that Lord 
George had played the coward, were hur- 


ried away into an exceſs of outrage againſt 
him. | 


The courage, however, which he was ac- 
cuſed of wanting on the Plains of Miuden, 
ſeemed to be fully reſtored to him, when, 
after reſigning his command in Germany, he 
dared to return to England, and encounter the 
intemperate fury of his exaſperated country- 
men. On his arrival, his conduct bore the 
ſtrongeſt marks of e innocence: he 
immediately addreſſed the public, humbly. re- 
queſting a fuſpenſion of their opinion con- 
cerning him, till a Court- Martial, which be 

had deſired, ſhould determine his innocence or 

| his guilt, After ſtripping him of all his mili- 
tary employments, the King was plcaſed to 
grant his Lordſhip a. Court- Martial ; and 
the public waited the event of it with impa- 
tiene, that his How might be confirmed, or 
his 
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his innocence made manifeſt.— The trial 
laſted many days, during the courſe whereof, 
the noble priſoner diſplayed all the powers 
of bis comprehenſive mind. His defence 
was admirable, aud compelled even the un- 
willing applauſe of his enemies; but not- 
withſtanding its judicious arrangement, ik1l- 
ful arguments, and perſuaſive eloquence, it 
availed him nothing in the main point to 
which it was directed; and he was found 
guilty of diſobeying the orders of his Com- 
mander, Prince Ferdinand, and adjudged 
incapable of ſerving his King and Country 
in any military capacity. To encreaſe the 
ſeverity of this ſentence, the King ſignified 
his pleaſure that it ſhould be given out in 
public orders, in every part of his dominions 
where troops were ſtationed, aſſigning, at 
the ſame time, the moſt mortifying reaſon 
that could be ſuggeſted for ſuch a publica- 
tion, That officers being convinced, that 
6 neither high birth nor great employments 
„% can ſhelter offences of ſuch a nature, 
and ſeeing they are ſubje& to cenſures 
% much worſe than death to a man who has 
any ſenſe of honour, they may avoid che 
*« fatal conſequences ariſing from Diſobe- 
40 dience of Orders.“ But the meaſure of 
| Lord 


E 
Lord George G— —'s diſgrace does not 
ſeem to have been full, till the King, with 
his own hand, ſtruck his name from the Liſt 
of Privy Counſellors. 

The General Officers who ſat as the 
Judges of this unfortunate Commander, in 
finding him guilty, did what they thought . 
to be their duty, and à rigid idea of diſ . 

cipline might lead them to paſs a ſentence 
of ſuch ſeverity on the delinquent: nay, 
it was whiſpered at the time, and univer- 
ſally believed, that the majority of the Court- 
Martial were of opinion that the offence 
ſhould be puniſhed with death; but the num - 
ber did not prove ſufficient far the fatal ver- 
dict, as the mercy of our laws has ordained, 
that, in military trials, two thirds of the 
Judges muſt agree in order to produce a 
capital conviction. | 

That the King ſhould be highly offended, 

| | was a matter of natural expectation ; nor am 

| I diſpoſed to expreis any ſurprize at the 
method which he took to manifeſt his in- 

dignation, He was himſelf a man of daunt- 

leſs courage, and hated a coward. He was 
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proud of the military character, and there- ; 
fore deſpiſed from his heart any one who diſ- 1 
graced it. But there was another and more i 


affecting g 
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affecting cireumſtance, which occaſioned this 
uncommon diſpleaſure in the Royal Breaſt: 


the neglect of duty was in Germany; and 


in a battle, whereon, in a great meaſure, de- 
| pended the ſafety of his darling Electorate: 
ſo that, if the peculiarity of diſpoſition be 
conſidered, with the particular circumſtances 
that now awakened - it, his conduct will ap- 
pear to be perfectly natural and conſiſtent. 
However, to the cool, philoſophic, inveſti- 
gator of this Nobleman's caſe, he muſt ſure- 
ly appear to be overcharged in the ſeverity 
of his ſentence ; and that, whether it was a 


perplexity in himſelf or his orders, --whether 


at was from a deficiency of judgment or of 
knowledge that he was ſo unfortunate as to 
offend, the puniſhment will appear greatly 
to outweigh the offence. The imputation 
of Fear was at once Hhota falſe and frivolous ; 
and the teſtimany of that evidence who 
declared be ſaw marks of terror in his 
Lordfhip's countenance, when he delivered 
the orders of Prince Ferdinaad to him, was 
ſo ill ſupported, and ſo well confronted, that 
the charge fell at once to the ground, and 
was conſidered, by many, as replete. with. 
malignity and falſehood, 
It was not probable, that a man, who had 
| given 


„ 
given proofs of courage, ſnould be deſerted 
by his ſpirits and ſink into a poltroon, at 
a time when ſo much honour was at ſtake; 
and that he poſſeſſes more courage than was 
neceſſary for his credit at Minden, is evident 
from the compoſed and manly ſpirit which 
he ſince diſcovered in his duel with Gover- 
nor Johnſtone; a ſpirit which he could not 
have aſſumed, if he was afflicted with that 
fearful diſpoſition which has been ſo po- 
ſitively attributed to him. Prince Ferdi- 
dinand, without doubt, wiſhed to render the 
ſervice diſagreeable to the Engliſh General; 
and, though the difference of the orders might 
be accidental, and by no means framed with 
a view to betray him, it appears very proba- 
ble that his Highneſs readily ſeized the op- 
portunity, which Lord George's doubts and 
heſitation afforded, to effect his removal. 
At this diſtance of time, when all prejudice 
may be ſuppoſed to yield to a calm and un- 
biaſſed ſurvey of events ſo long paſt and over, 
it appears that popular fury was much 
concerned in the diſgrace of this unfortunate 
Officer. His was an unfaſhionable cauſe. 
Not only the nation in general, but the 
Court was violent againſt him; ſo that 
the principal evidence was haſtily promoted, 
while 
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while the Officer, whoſe a was moſt 
eſſential to the Priſoner, was obliged to ſell 
his commiſſion, and depend for ſupport on 
the bounty of his noble friend with whom 
he was ſacrificed. 

Here then we may make a pauſe, and ru- 


minate on the caprices of Fortune, and the 


uncertain ſtate of wordly grandeur. This 
Nobleman, in a few months, was deprived | 
of all his honours ; tried by men, the greater 
part of whom he had commanded, and ad- 
judged by them to be unworthy of his pro- 
fefſion, and to have diſgraced the character 

of a ſoldier. He was publicly ſtigmatiſed 
as a coward in every part of the globe; ba- 
niſhed from the preſence of his Sovereign ; 
and held in univerſal deteſtation by his coun. 
try men and fellow-citizens. 

I write with the freedom of Hiſtory ; and 
the impartial ſpirit which dictates theſe ſen- 
timents, will not ſuffer us to paſs over a cir- 
cumſtance, though it points out an unfavour- 
able line in his Lordſhip's character. He ap- 
peared at this time to poſſeis but few perſonal 
friends. Under the oppreſſion of a ſentence 
which was, moſt certainly, a very ſevere one ; 
the number of thoſe who dared to hazard 
opinions in bis favour, was very ſmall in- 

deed. 
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deed. The Court-Martial ſeemed to im- 
bibe the ſpirit of all ranks of men when it 
_condemned* him; and his ſentence was 
paſſed, as it were, with the general aſſent of 
the Nation. Even the pity of the Engliſh 
people, which diſcovers itſelf towards the 
moſt hardened and atrocious malefactors, did 
not appear to dart one ray towards this unpo- 
pular Nobleman, 

Among the many political reaſons which 
might be given for this-ſtrong tide of diſ. 
pleaſure, it may be obſerved, that the Army 
thought itſelf diſgraced by its late Com 
mander ; and the Navy raiſed its head on 
the occaſion, and almoſt forgot 'the fate of 
an unfortunate Admiral. But there was 
another circumſtance which deprived him 

cf thoſe conſolations to the unfortunate, 
which friendſhip ſo kindly beſtows. The 
haugghtineſs of his temper was intolerable, 
and had diſplayed itſelf in every fituation 
of his life. They who had favours to aſk, 

were treated with an inattention which ag- 
gravated diſappointment; and they who re- 
ceived them, loſt half their ſatisfaction by 
the manner in which he conferred them; 

while perſons of all ranks, who had con- 

Ver. VL Wn 
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cerns o buſineſs with him, were witnefles 
to that haughty demeanour which tends to 
make men more unpopular than even crimes 
_ themſelves. He was almoſt univerſally cen- 
ſured as deſtitute of courage; and no one 
ſtood forth to vouch for thoſe private vir- 
tues, thoſe winning graces, which are ever 
found to accompany a brave mind ; while 
his haughty diſpoſition found an obvious . 
parent in the cowardice whereof he ſtood ſo 
ſtrongly ſuſpected.— Except his own par- 
ticular connections, and thoſe whom he in- 
volved in his diſgrace, very few, indeed, 
have ever been mentioned as bearing him 
any affection. One officer, ſince promoted 
to a cenſiderable rank in the Army, who 
had been greatly favoured by the diſgraced 
Commander, remained firmly attached to 
his friend, and for ſock him not in the moſt 
frowning hour of misfortune: and his fide- 
lity has not miſſed of its reward; for the 
laſt appointment of the noble Lord was ac- 
companied with the Order of the Bath to his 
faithful Friend. 
But it is time to quit this neceſſary digreſ- 
fion, and return to the {\tuatien in which we 
left his Lordſhip, covered with diſgrace, and 
| the 
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the object of popular dete ſtation.— Thus 
thrown at a diſtance from all poflibility of 
employment, he had few hopes to ſolace 
him, but ſuch as might ariſe from the pro- 
ſpe& of another reign, when the rage of po- 
pular prejudice, amid a variety of new ob- 
jects, would look at him no more, or man- 
kind, awakened to a candid review of his 
conduct, would wonder at their paſt ſeverity, 
and pronvunce him innocen-. I ſhall nor, 
therefore, conſider his Lordfhip in this re- 
tired interval, but paſs over the employ- 
ments and natural impatience of it, to the 
accefſion of our preſent moſt | moms Sove· 
reign. 
It bad, indeed, been long believed by the 
more acute and inveſtigating politicians, that, 
amid the diſhonour with which Lord George 
was ſurrounded, his fituation was regarded 
with a ſecret, but tender concern, by the fa- 
vourite of Leiceſter Houſe; and that a ray 
of princely favour ſometimes beamed from 
thence to illuminate the darkneſs of his 
diſgrace, Theſe ſuſpicions, however chi- 
merical ſome had eſteemed them, were 
confirmed by his Lordſhip's return to Court 
ſoon after bis preſent Majeſty aſcended the 
2 Throne. 
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Throne. The clouds of obſcurity were now- 
diſſipated by the Royal Countenance. The- 
public prints, indeed, were not paſſive upon 
the occaſion, but their reprehenſions were 
read and were forgotten; while the diſcern- 
ing part of mankind. looked forward to what 
has really happened, and foretold that this 
Nobleman, though dead in his military ca- 
pacity, would enjoy a ſtate of renoration, 
ariſe in another form, and become a Civil 
Officer of the firſt importance... 
His Lordſhip having, ar length, ed: a 
Arm footing in the avenue which leads to 
| Power, his active ſpirit was not idle, but con- 
tinually exerted itſelf in improving the ad- 
vantage of his ſituation. He now began to 
avail himſelf of that eloquence and ability 
he was known to poſſeſs, and to figure in 
the Houſe of Commons as. an able Parlia- 
mentary Debater. Iu this department of 
politics, he tried his utmoſt ſtrength, and 
wiſely endeavoured to draw the attention of 
the public ſo forcibly to this new character, 
that the veil of oblivion might, if poſſible, 
be drawn over the other. 
The firſt ſtep he made to Civil employment, 
was an appointment to be one of the joint Vice 
Treaſurers: 
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Treaſ, urers of Ireland: this he held but for 


2 ſhort time. However, it was ſufficient to 
try the temper of the people with reſpect to- 


| him, and proved, from the manner in which 
it was received, that the majority of / the Na- 


tion did not think ſuch an appointment im- 
proper in itſelf, or inconſiſtent with the dig- 
nity of the Crown. Such was the idea now 
entertained of his parliamentary abilines, 
that the Miniſtry and the Oppoſition alike 
forgot the diſgrace of. the Soldier, and wiſh- 
ed to draw to their party the powerful. Ora- 
tor and conſummate Stateſman. 


At this period, the remarkable writings 
of Junius firſt made their appearance in the 


public papers; and the conjectures of many 


curious politicians reſted, for a long time, 
upon Lord G— G — — as the author of 


them. The ſpirit with which theſe Letters 
were written, the penetration they diſcover- 
ed, the matter they unfolded, the objects to: 
| which their ſeverity was directed, and the 
powerful language in which the whole was 


_ cloathed, found a very ſuſpected origin im 


the extenſive. abilities of this Nobleman.. 
But however ill founded theſe ſuſpicions ap- 
| pear to have been, as they marked the pub- 


lic 
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ne opinion of his talents and underſtanding, 
they encreaſed his importance, and he be- 
came thereby an higher e of miniſterial 
fear and conciliation. 

Lord George once more felt bimſelf to 
be a character of conſequence, and, by his 
ſubſequent conduct, he appears to have act- 
ed with great caution in winning his way to 
the important ſtation which he now poſſeſſes. 
Veering by degrees from Oppoſition, he 
became, at length, the firm ſupporter of Mi- 
niſterial meaſures. The troubles of Ame- 
rica had, for ſome time, been ſuch an heavy 
and oppreſſive burthen to the ſhoulders of 
Government, that it ſeemed frequently to 
tremble beneath them. It was an act, there- 
fore, of the higheſt prudence, to call the 
abilities of this Nobleman to its aid, by ap- 
pointing him to be Secretary of State for 
the American department, This meaſure 
appeared to meet with a pretty general ap- 
probation. The lively ſarcaſms of the Ora- 
tor, on this promotion, proceeded only from 
the uſual petulance of Oppoſition : the wri- 
ter of paragraphs, and the epigrammariſt, 
were leſs buſy than might have been expect- 
ed on the occaſion ; ; while moderate men 

rejoiced, 
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rejoiced, that a Nobleman diſtinguiſhed for 
diſcernment, deep inveſtigation, and unre- 
mitting diligence, to whom well-earned po- 
pularity muſt be peculiarly deſirable, was 
elevated to a poſt of ſuch immediate impor- 


tance to the honour and proſperity of the 
Britiſh Empire. 
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